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A Cake Page 1 
Chicago, April 1, 1921. i 


To THE Domestic SCIENCE TEACHERS OF THE NATION: 


As a handy, enjoyable dessert for lunch or dinner, nothing is such a “stand-by” 
in the American home as is the cake. 

The measuring, mixing and baking of cake require much judgment. 

1. The best ingredients are essential—Calumet Baking Powder, for instance. 

vy 2. Great care must be taken in measuring-and mixing ingredients. 

3. Pans must be properly prepared. 

4, Oven heat must be regulated and cake watched during baking. 

Cakes require “moderate oven.” Cakes without butter require a cooler oven than 
those with butter. The larger the cake the “slower” the oven. A cake must not be 
moved in oven until it has risen to its full height. Directly after baking cake, remove 
it from the pan and cool. 

| ‘a The following “Reliable Recipes” will stand the test of any cake epicure: 
Vil WHITE CAKE 


2 aie ai 
il 


A a al al ee 


Re 


% cup butter 1% cups sugar 
" 1 cup milk 3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
4 egg whites Powder 

3 cups flour 1 level teaspoon salt 


Cream, butter and sugar. Add milk alternately to the flour, baking powder and salt, 
sifted thoroughly. Add whites of eggs or fold in, last, stirring gently. Use any flavor- 


| . ing to suit taste. 

COLD WATER CAKE 
| 
| 


Y% cup butter 3 eggs 

f 1 cup sugar 2% level teaspoons Calumet Baking } 
2% cups flour Powder 

1 cup cold water ¥% teaspoon salt 


Stir butter and sugar to a cream. Add to this the yolks of the eggs well beaten. Add 
| E water, a little at a time, alternating with flour, which should be well sifted with salt 
and baking powder. Put whites of eggs, well beaten, in last, and stir batter lightly 
till well mixed. 
; MARBLE CAKE — 
White Part: 1% cups sugar, % cup butter, 4% cup sweet milk, whites of 4 eggs, 3 cups 
# of flour, 3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder. 
Dark Part: 1 cup brown sugar, % cup molasses, % cup butter, % cup sweet milk, 
i yolks of four eggs, 2% cups flour, 3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder, % tea- 
spoon each of cloves, allspice, nutmeg and cinnamon. 
Mix the white part and the dark part separately. Then mold them together easily so 
as to get the marbled appearance and bake in a moderately hot oven. 


SPICE CAKE 
i) % cup butter ¥% teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup sugar % teaspeon cinnamon 
2 cups pastry flour % teaspoon salt 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Pow- % cup water 
der, Yolks of 4 eggs, or 2 whole ones 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly, and add eggs. Sift together three times, flour, 
baking powder, spices and salt, and add alternately with water. 


CALUMET GOLD CAKE 


Et Yolks of 8 eggs 2% cups pastry flour 
j ( 1% cups granulated sugar , 3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 
bi 2/3 cup of water Powder 
14 cup of butter 1 tablespoon of vanilla 


Sift flour once, then measure, add baking powder and sift three times. Sift sugar, then 
measure. Cream butter, add sugar gradually and cream thoroughly. Beat yolks until 
thick, and lemon color; add these to butter and sugar and stir thoroughly. Add water 

and flour alternately then flavor and stir very hard. Put in slow oven until raised to 


the top of the pan and increase the heat and. brown. Bake 40 to 60 minutes in an 
ungreased mold. 


Yours for Real Cake, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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| FREE—A Composite Picture of 
| 
| 


American Wood Working Machines 


| 


oi i Saddam sl tal 


nant 


| In Color for Framing | 








Actual Size 20 in. x 24in. 


Makes a fine picture to hang on the walls of your workshop 


Your boys can make a frame for it as a 





part of their work 


Let us send you one 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Lifetime of Experience 
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Is Valuable to You 1, 
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Students’ Biology Laboratory Table, No. 1006 


| 
Adapted to laboratories, where sections are few. Ideal for schools where a complete | 
| 


work table is required. 


When you are confronted with the problem--which comes _ | 
occasionally to every School Executive--of deciding just what 


sort of Laboratory Furniture is best suited for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic 
Science or Art, Manual Training or Kindergarten work in your 


school— 


Just reflect that we have been helping educators to decide | 
this problem for a lifetime. Our experience inequipping thou- | 
sands of schools all over America ought to be very valuable 


to you. 


It is yours--free of charge and without placing you under 
the slightest obligation. Send for a free copy of our book. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Chicago New York Dallas Little Rock Kansas City 


Minneapolis 


SKeiishiiee’r 


LABORATORY Sewnuiiced Gor 
116 LINCOLN STREET, KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. E. MIX, Manager 


PACIFIC SALES DIVISION, 
6th Floor Metropolitan Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
Spokane Den 


Oklahoma City Alexandria, La. Atlanta Toronto Jackson Columbus 
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Printing Processes—No. 4 


Platen Presscwork 
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Platen Presswork 
Provides the Pupil with a Picture of His Efforts 


LL the various technical processes 
of printing possess fascination for 


the average healthy boy, but none of 


these processes appeal to him more 
than presswork. Platen presswork is 
the first step in producing the actual 
printed product. Only the purely tech- 
nical and vocational printing courses 
include cylinder presswork, but all 
school equipments include platen 
presses. 

The climax of the pupil’s enthusi- 
asm is reached when he takes the first 
proof of his job from the press. Here 


is something he has produced with his 
own ‘‘hands, brain and heart.’’ He is 
anxious to show it to his comrades, 
parents, and friends, and immediately 
this printed product assumes a com- 
munity interest. Only thoseadults who 
have accomplished something which 
they consider their masterpieces can 
realize the joy and satistaction of the 
pupil who takes his first printed sheet 
from the press. 

If you desire to install in your schools 
an activity that will arouse and main- 
tain the interest of your pupils, write to 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN LYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. 

NEW YORK CITY 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 

RICHMOND, VA. ATLANTA, GA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
DENVER, COLO, 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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Every School Should Have 
a SCIENTIFIC Playground 


The scientific playground is a necessity to every school 
—it helps growing children to develop the qualities of 
body and mind that lead to the greater successes of later 
life. Not only that, but sczentifc playgrounds, properly 
planned and equipped, make the teacher’s work far eas- 
ier and more fruitful. 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPME 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers 
in the playground movement, and the leaders in perfect- | 
ing playground equipment rightly fitted to train growing 
children. Get Catalog “L,” really a textbook on play- 
ground planning and equipment. ‘Tell us your problems 


Section of atypical playground, fitted with . . : : 
MEDART Playground Equipment, lecated and get the advice of our Engineering Department, with- 
and installed with the assistance of our 


out cost or obligation. 


Engineering Department. No matter what 
the siz your ropric , MEDART - 
iinnut de abacetaecaane aaa Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


sigent advi on any playground probiem os i. . 
’ Western Office: Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 
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Coddin ton Teachers ency | 
‘ | 
’ 533 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
; Fifteenth Send tor ' 
‘ Year Los Angeles, Cal. registration blank 
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MrNvill Teachers’ Agency 


Center and Oxford Sts. Berkeley, Calif. Phone Berk. 7190 


Oldest Teachers’ Agency on the Pacific Ceast 
Three plans of registration: 


(1) No registration fee, commission 54%2%. 
(2) No registration fee, commission 2% (limited but good service). 
(3) Service fee 37, $9 (total charge). 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 


CHAS. R. ROBERTS, M. L. 


MANAGER 
Our 1921 Resolve Noted for 
Maintain present salaries or Disinterested and accurate advice on 
make them higher practical educational matters 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TODAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT in All Offices 


Home Office 
U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver Colo. 


OTHER OFFICES: 



















Se Sg 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
North W. Bank Building Lumber Exchange 
JOHN C., EPPERSON, Mgr. KANSAS CITY, MO. CHICAGO 


636 Chamber of Commerce LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


DECI ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU BERKELEY, CALIF — — ODEON BLDG..ST.LOUIS,M9 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Berkeley, California 
WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
land, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 









TEACHERS—REGISTER NOW FOR FALL OPENINGS 


FREE REGISTRATION. NO COMMISSION UNLESS WE PLACE YOU 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


BERKELEY BANK BLDG. BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Chicago, Illinois 





Colorado 








Denver, 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 























-4 
' SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
' T17 Market Street Esterly residence, 1421 Walnut Street 517 Brockman Bidz. 
' PI Kearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 5911 J Phone Broadway 1919 
' 
Peo -_— = 
\ THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
' BOISE, IDAHO 
WEST SAN DIEGO, CAL. George F. Gorow, Mer. 
' Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. a CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
od j 6128 University Ave. M. F. Ford, Mgr. 
| NEEDS 326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, “MISSOURI 
| Arthur B. ne, gr. 
a | THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST SALARIES 
| TEACHERS EVER PAID TEACHERS. Enroll Free 
eo ee Oe wee we ween ewe ew ewe ew ee ewe = 
ame 





FREE REGISTRATION 


| CG J AR Teachers Agency 
®v EVERY Office WORKS for EVERY Regis- 


trant—No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SPOKANE, WASH, 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
>. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., California Bldg. 
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The Opening Date of the Rowe 
School Summer Session 


will be announced in the next issue of The Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 


Teachers who are planning on entering this summer school 
should send in their names at once. 


; Enrollments are coming in daily and the program for the 
s course must be completed soon. 


2 | FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


/ | _‘TREROWE SCHOCL 


| MONADNOCK BUILDING 681 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


are the 


ACCEPTED 
STANDARD 


of the 


SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES of 
AMERICA 
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‘ It isn’t only their 

‘ accuracy and utility. 

} It’s something in the 

' finish, even more in 

' the design, but in ad- 

, dition to all these, it 

’ is those little things 
i ed ’ --clever little devices, 
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Overwork Brings 
Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, RP. !. 
H-48_5-18 


which accomplish the 
same end but in a 
better way—exactly 
the way that the lab- 
oratory worker wants 
them, and here are 
the distinctive features of Spencer In- 
struments, made distinctive because our 
designers, experienced laboratory work- 
ers, possess the laboratory view point, 





SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers: 





SPENCER 


BUFFALO 
ra) 


Microscopes #EBENTER 


Microtomes 


Delineascopes | BUFFALO | 
BUFFALO <—_U-5.A = 
MN. Xe 
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HE problem of teacher training is 
becoming extremely pressing. The 
great shortage of teachers in every 
part of the country and the reluctance of 
young men and women to prepare for the 
profession, has 
THE DEVELOP- brought the 
MENT OF TEACHER condition home 
TRAINING to even the 
most unthink- 
ing. In many states this shortage has re- 
sulted in the certification of mere boys 
and girls and in sending many untrained 
teachers into the schools. Even with such 
an undesirable expedient in force, many 
thousands of schools have gone without 
teachers. The salaries offered have not 
been sufficiently tempting. In some 
states, including California, the standards 
have been maintained even at the ex- 
pense of penalizing for a time the boys 
and girls of a given district. Nothing will 
so soon bring to the public a right point 
of view, an appreciation of adequate edu- 
cational facilities, as being cut off from 
the privileges offered by the school. And 
so far as maintaining and advancing the 
standards of teachers is concerned, the 
first and surest guarantee of standards 
is increase in salary. 


HE teacher on his side understands 
fully his responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. The recognition that has been ac- 
corded him by the community (partial 
and inadequate in 


THE TEACHER’S many instances) 
OBLIGATION 
TO SOCIETY 


must be met on his 
part by a spirit of 
fuller service; 
more adequate preparation and under- 
standing of the community’s problems 


C 
ez a 


De ea 


and the desire to co-operate in all th 
makes for progress in the social, 
trial, commercial life of which h 
part; improvement during se 
through study and research; the devel 
ment of the real things in education rat! 
than the husks or the forms made sacr 
through tradition. After all, the teac| 
is a public servant. The teacher who is nu 
animated, first and last, by the spirit 
public service, would better be out « 
profession than in it. - 


HE normal schools of the country 

have, during the past 50 years, m 
their responsibilities heroically. It is 
that in many instances they have no 


-Q 
-~ 


measured up to th 
HANDICAPS OF opportunities. It do 
THE NORMAL not require great abi 
SCHOOL 


ano 


ity to criticise. Tho: 
who contend tha! 
much of the instruction offered in th 
normal school has been below the 
sired standard, should remember thai 
normal schools have not been er ti 
nanced and salaries have averaged less 
in many cases considerably less, tha 
high school salaries in the more progres 
sive states. If the graduates of a norm 
school offering four years of work be 
yond the eighth grade (as was so it 
quently the case formerly) or two years 
beyond high school graduation, wer 
poorly prepared on the academic side 0! 


in professional skill, it may be replit: 
that with much less expenditure o! UNG » 
and money the young man or womat 


could prepare for a life work more lucré 
tive than teaching, less exacting and 
manding less responsibility. And in any 
case, education is a matter of develo} 











t, of growth. Less than half our 700,- 


teachers the country over have had 
training whatever, The 
communities 


@ any professional 
that have 
vears demanded the service of trained 


4 ne” of those 
hers, has been measurably above that 
ommunities where other than normal 
ned teachers have been employed. In- 
, it is a sad commentary upon many 
where emphasis placed 
iy upon the academic side with little 
id to the study and application of 


ersities is 


principles of education, that their 
luct is much less likely to succeed as 
hers than that of the more progres+ 
normal school. 


f ben 


DY the condition as we now find it in 


SE observations are occasioned 


ous states, California included. 
1 B® years there has been great need for de- 
ll velopment, not alone 
COOPERATION 
OF NORMAL 
OCS SCHOOL AND 


UNIVERSITY 


of the normal schools, 
but of the 
and departments of 


schools 


education in the uni- 
versities and colleges. 
planned in Califofnia to develop the 
th wrmal schools into teachers’ colleges; 

strengthen the two-year courses; to 
ila third year and finalky a fourth. Thus 
ll the normal schools bé developed into 


es achers’ colleges, at the same time re- 
hat taining their normal school character. 
res two-year courses may easily be 
se ‘rengthened by placing emphasis upon 
“| he various phases of academic work and 
It laying a better foundation mn a knowl- 
= ive of those subjects the teacher is re- 
Wer | to master and teach. Thes are not 
. cannot be properly coveredg\n the 
ugh school. On the professiona} side 
tim 


much time can be saved through the 
ma"@ omission of obsolete material, As an ex- 
imple, there can be trimmed out mach 
lat is now given under the title of his- 

of education, particularly as apply- 


} the early periods, and by bringing 
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this subject forward to the present day 
so that the teacher in training shall be 
acquainted the 


education. 


with modern 
Attention 


should be focused upon the real object 


larger 
movements in 
ives in education, and emphasis placed 
upon the need for professional attitudes 

With the development of the school of 
education at the University of California, 
and the appropriation of money for build 
ings and equipment for an elementary 
school to serve for observation, investiga- 
tion and practice, a great forward step 
will taken. the 
normal schools have trained largely for 


have been In the past 
elementary teaching positions. The Uni 
versity on the other hand has empha 
sized training of secondary teachers. It is 
that 


those who teach in elementary schools 


becoming generally understood 
,need a much better foundation in acad 
|!emic lines than they have been able to 
secure through the time spent in teacher 
training institutions and methods now in 
use. And furthermore, the salaries of ele 
mentary teachers should be based, not 
primarily upon the grade or class taught, 
but upon the training the teacher pos 
sesses, the experience she has had, pro 
fessional study during service, and the 
character of the work done, The school 
of education at the University can do 
much to develop elementary education 
and to bring up the standards of teachers 
in elementary schools. The same will be 


true of the teachers’ colleges. 


HE graduates of the normal schools 

who desire further preparation for 
elementary school service should find in 
the school of education at the University, 
courses that 
fit them 
for further progress 
in the 
This has for some 
years been true of the normal school, and 
will be more true now of teachers’ col- 


those 


GRANTING THE 
BACHELOR’S 
DEGREE 


will best 


profession. 
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leges with expanded curricula. Moreover, 
there should be offered in the University 
opportunities for such to obtain the 
Bachelor’s degree. The degree should be 
granted not merely for the regular four- 
year college course taken in residence at 
the University, but credit should be 
given, year for year, to those who have 
pursued any given number of years of 
normal school or teacher college work, 
so that four years of combined work in 
normal school or teacher college on the 
one hand and University upon the other, 
should secure the degree at the Univer- 
sity. More than this, the normal schools 
themselves, when they become teachers’ 
colleges, will be degree-granting institu- 
tions under a state-wide policy formu- 
lated and directed by the State Board of 
l<ducation. 

There has been misunderstanding in 
the minds of some as regards the possi- 
bilities of articulation of normal school 
and college. It has been presumed that 
the University would duplicate merely 
the work of the normal school, The for- 
mer should offer advanced courses cover- 
ing the sub-divisions of the elementary 
field. It should develop further the work 
of the normal school or teacher college 
or take up new lines. Those who enter the 
University from the normal school should 
tind it possible to specialize in advanced 
work, for example, in mathematics for 
the elementary school, or history, or Eng- 
lish or any other line of work. 


hapa should the school of 
education offer training to prospect- 
ive supervisors, principals, superintend- 
ents and administrative offices generally, 

not alone for the 
TRAINING FOR _ city schools, but for 
ADMINISTRA- the rural districts 
TIVE POSITIONS as well. Lack of su- 

pervision in the 
rural schools is due not merely to a re- 
stricted vision on the part of teachers or 


public, but the impossibility generally 
securing for supervisory positions in th 
rural schools those properly trained, w! 
understand rural life problems, and ww’! 
look forward to service in rural commu 
ities. 

With the development of the interm 
diate school or the junior high sch 
there is an increasing demand for pro 
erly trained teachers and supervisor 
Too often, the intermediate school, s 
called, is simply such on paper. More 
more the intermediate school is coming 
to be an institution in fact, with course 
modified and enriched such as to meet th 
demands and needs of young people « 
the 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th year ability 
The training,of teachers for these junio: 
high school grades should be a spec: 
objective of the school of education at th 
University, and perhaps of the teachers 
colleges as well. 

Many students who have spent thre 
years in the college without definite de 
cision as to their future, would decide t 
enter the field of teaching if opportunity 
were offered for adequate professiona 
training in their senior year. Thus colleg 
seniors who have not had normal schioo 
training, but who wish to teach in th 
grades proceeding those of the junio 
high school, should be permitted to pu 
sue work that would secure the elemen- 
tary certificate. Men and women going 
out from the University with such train 
ing would be well qualified to teach 


O fulfill the need as it faces us 
California, the school of education at 

the University should maintain an ele- 
mentary demonstration school. This cl 
mentary = schot 

NEED FOR A 
DEMONSTRA- 


should furnish oppor 
tunities for observa 


TION SCHOOL tion, and first han 

study of the problem: 
confronting the teacher of today. ‘Ther 
should be libraries, laboratories, shops 


Fin di 









nd conference rooms. The best equipped 



































ritic teachers possible should be secured 
nd there should be opportunities for 
mparative studies of approved meth- 
s. of selected courses of instruction and 
educational plans as carried on in the 


the There 


st schools country over. 
ould be a museum of school appliances 
| equipments, architectural models and 
lans and the entire physical side of the 
ool plant such as to bring to those 
) are in training for the elementary 
secondary certificates the more mod- 
and up-to-date ideas. This school of 
ucation should co-operate in every way 
ssible with all agencies designed to 
urther the solution of elementary school 
oblems, Especially should it co-operate 
which 
uld be developed and expanded. 


vith the Bureau of Research 


\ll of this 1s in entire accord with the 


understood intention of the University to 
le train teachers for the regular high school 
t eld. The teachers’ colleges may well 


ry out the plan now in force in some 
| the normal schools, of preparing teach- 
gi ers in special lines, such as home eco- 
0 nomics, music, art and the like. More par- 
ticularly, however, the teachers’ colleges 
should devote themselves to preparing 
ut teachers for the elementary field. 

With such a school of education prop- 
ng tly financed, working in co-operation 
ul with the normal schools and_ teachers’ 
olleges, and offering the bachelor’s de- 
sree for four years of work taken jointly 
in the normal school and college, both 


; lementary and secondary education in 
cit” . a¢¢ . : e,° 
aliiornia will be elevated to positions 
el ' ° 
they have never heretofore occupied. 


With the fund already provided for the 
School of Education and the additional 
‘ppropriation of $100,000 provided in 
\ssembly Bill 791, introduced by Mrs. 
Saylor at the Legislature (which bill 
should pass and receive the Governor’s 
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signature) the School of Education will 
be fairly launched. 


‘ea Council of Education of the Souther: 
Section, C. T. A., has been undergoing r¢ 
organization and a number of meetings 
been held the first of the year. The last 
meeting was on March 5th. Among other impor 
tant matters proposed was that of the 
this coming through the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, C. A. Wheeler. There being 
questions to come up for settlement, action to 
adopt the budget was postponed for later 
sideration. Attention was directed to the 


have 
since 


budget 


numereus 


col 


neces 


sity of a constructive policy concerning the 
motion picture field. The question of allowing 
the vote of a substitute in the Southern Coun 
cil, passed at a previous meeting, was reco! 
sidered, and decision reached that substitut« 
voting could not be allowed. Substitutes, how- 
ever, and others interested in Association af- 
fairs, are welcome to attend meetings of the 


Southern Council. 

Dr. Sutherland, in speaking for the Committe: 
on Measurements, gave a discussion on “Teache 
Rating,” and in the that 
suggestion was made that the Southern Council! 
continue the study of teacher rating. A 
mittee was appointed to co-operate with the 
present Committee on Measurements. 

Following discussion, it Was determined to 
leave the question of the time of holding the 
next Annual Convention to the Executive Com- 
mittee. There was appointed also a committer 
to study rural life and rural education, and a 
committee was appointed to work out a plan fo 
an educational program for the next meeting ot 
the Association. 

The efforts of the President to secure the co- 
operation of the faculties of colleges and normal 
schools in the Association was reported as pro- 
ductive of results. Mr. F. L. Thurston, the tem- 
porary Secretary, was, on motion, made Execu- 
tive Secretary for the year. 

The members of the State Council of Educa- 
tion from the Southern Section recently elected 
are as follows: Mary W. Barnes, Miriam Beas- 
ley, A. R. Clifton, Paul F. Chenot, Ray C. Deither, 
W. A. Hamman, D. K. Hammond, Ida C. Iverson, 
Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Mark Keppel, 
D. Knopp, Ira K. Landis, Robt. H. Lane, Geo. O. 
Lockwood, Adele M. Mooseman, Marie Newby, 
Mrs. Blanche T. Reynolds, A. P. Shibley, Paul E. 
Stewart, Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, W. L. Stephens. 
Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg, J. F. West, C. A 
Wheeler and Merton E. Hill, President, and F. 
L. Thurston, Secretary. 


discussion followed 


cor 


yideon 


It is interesting to discover that, even before 
1830, under the wise assurance of E. M. P. Wells, 
at the Boston House of Reformation, there was 
established a system of “government by the 
children for the children,” that worked, It was, 
as de Toqueville described it, a “true republic 
of children.’ The personality of Mr. Wells was 
strong, and his unshaken confidence in the boy 
reveals a standard for every teacher who has 
to do with rich-blooded, out-reaching youth; but 
there must be the “strong personality” in the 
school too. Not to trust is a criticism upon the 
teacher, not the child. 
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EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SAMOA 
WILLIAM M. GREEN 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 


AR removed in the South Seas, a mere 

dot on the map, and supporting only a 

few thousand brown natives, Tutuila and 
its neighboring islands claim. little interest 
trom America except for the presence of a 
naval coaling station. Population is small, and 
compared with any modern city school system, 
schools here seem almost trivial. Yet in the 
absence of any recent school reports, or of any 
discussion of its educational problems, a short 
statement may be of some interest. 


Four chief volcanic islands, and a number of 
small islets make up the Samoan group. The 
bulk of the wealth and population lies in the 
western islands of Opolu and Savaii, now passed 
from Germany to New Zealand. The islands of 
Tutuila and Manua, under the American flag, 
have a population, by the 1920 census, of 8305. 
The natives of all Samoa are one group, bound 
together by the closest ties of family and tradi- 
tion. The real problems of education, though 
they may be ignored as trivial in our small 
islands, are alike, and the political division is 
unfortunate. 


The missionaries, in ninety years of work, 
have made an elementary Samoan education uni- 
versal. Every Samoan practically can read and 
write his language, and give scraps of Bible lore; 
and most of them master all the number relations 
and geographical information that will be use- 
ful to them. There is a native missionary in 
every village of any size, who offers instruction 
to all the children of the village. There are 
about fifty such schools in Tutuila and Manua, 
but the teachers have all been trained in 
Upolu, in a very long and severe course of 
study and work under the British missionaries. 
In British Samoa it is planned to make these 
village schools state controlled, continuing the 
primary instruction in the vernacular. In Amer- 
ican Samoa these schools have been ignored, 
or discounted as inefficient and unworthy of 
support. The recognized schools are those con- 
ducted by Europeans, with instruction in Eng- 
lish, 


Of schools taught by white teachers, there 
are seven at present, six being mission schools, 
and one a government school. 

The London Missionary Society is responsi- 
ble for about fifty primary schools, as above 
described. Besides these, a girls’ high school at 
Atauloma, and boys’ high school at Fagalele, 


are conducted by British missionaries. In each 
of these instruction is given in English. Other 
subjects are strictly elementary, corresponding 
to the work of intermediate schools in America 
The object of the schools is entirely religious 

Three Catholic schools are conducted on a; 
English basis, two for boys and one for gir!s 
The Marist Brothers’ School of Leone is sup. 
ported by the government of the Western Dis. 
trict, Tutuila, for boys of the district. Th 
Marist Brothers’ School and Marist Sisters’ 
School of Pago Pago are supported by tuitio: 
and are largely attended by the half-caste chil 
dren from about the naval station. The work i: 
these three schools is handled by teachers who 
are spending a lifetime in their schools and 
who have an opportunity to build up a consis- 
tent reputation for their work. Besides thes 
English schools, with a strong half-caste sup 
port, there are certain Catholic mission schools 
conducted in Samoan and for Samoans. 

The Latter Day Saints’ Mission has conducted 
irregular school work for upwards of thirty 
years. Since 1906 there has been a regular mis- 
sion plantation and school at Mapusaga, usuall) 
with two or three white teachers. Instruction 
is in English. Attendance has been as high as 
200. Since the war their work has suffered for 
lack of young men in the mission work. 

In each of the six mission schools attenda! 
averages between 60 and 100, with a total aver 
age of perhaps 450. 

The public school has followed the raising 
of the flag, in Tutuila as in each of our 
tered dependencies. As the traveler is entering 
the harbor of Pago Pago, walled in by its stcep 
green-clad mountains, the most noticeable 
structure is the large concrete school building 
on the northern shore, with its wide, coo! ve 
randas and massive white pillars, surrounded 
by stately cocoanut palms and thick, ereel 
mango trees. It bears the inscription, “!oyeT 
School—1918.” A boys’ school has been 
ducted since the time of the first governo! 
1901, but had lacked a permanent building ! 
til the appropriation was made by Governo! 
Poyer. 

Four teachers are engaged—until lately tire! 
natives and one American. The average (ally 
attendance is from 90 to 130, which is larser 
than that of any mission school. The scl Is 
officially known as the ‘‘High School of Amer 
ican Samoa,” and ranks with the London \!\s 
sion “High Schools,” but its curriculum is ©°D 
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primary and intermediate. English lan- 
ve instruction is the subject most stressed. 
ool gardening has been introduced, but the 
sieal difficulties of cultivation put a limit 
he results possible. Basketry and mat weav- 
and manual fraining of any kind is impos- 
le for lack of both equipment and trained 
hers. The building represents an invest- 
nt of $17,500; salary expense has never ex- 
eeded $2,580 per year; no books have been 
rehased for either a school library or for 
xt books; there is no school equipment except 
blackboards, and maps; incidental ex- 
enses are trivial. 


leSKS, 


A government school was for a time con- 
jueted in Manua, but in January, 1915, a hur- 
ricane devastated the island group, wrecked the 

ool building and crippled the teacher, so that 
he school was given up. No government school 
for girls has been opened, partly due to the 
xpense, partly to the indifference of the na- 
tives. There is some prejudice against co-edu- 
ition for pupils in the teens, so it seenis lit- 
tle is to be done. 

The educational problems of Tutuila are per- 
haps different from those of any other of our 
sland possessions. First of all is the language 
problem. If foreign immigration were making 
the native tongue obsolete, as in Hawaii; or if 

ere were a number of competing dialects 
which would be broken down by internal de- 
velopment, as in the Philippines, there would 
be no question of the place of English in the 
primary schools. But in Samoa there is no im- 

‘ration of white families, and the half-caste 

dren of white fathers always grow up speak- 
ng the native tongue. There is a Samoan Bible 
nd a certain growing literature, supported by 
system of Samoan mission schools. Samoa is 
lated by thousands of miles of almost bar- 
seas, so that its language seems well pro- 

‘ed. On the other hand, in British Samoa 

ere is a growing English community, and in 

erican Samoa a permanent naval station to 
nulate the use of English. There is in both 
es a considerable half-caste population 
ight English in school, and many of the young 
ple are anxious to study and travel in Ha- 
ior New Zealand. So English will certainly 
tinue to be taught, especially in the vicinity 

Pago Pago, and of Apia in British Samoa. 

value of English for Samoan children in 
r native villages seems doubtful as yet. 
ven English-taught schools in Tutuila, with 
dreds of pupils, for near a score of years, 
show as a result just 366 Samoans and 108 
if-castes able to speak English today. The 
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figures are of the recent census, covering all of 
American Samoa. After a few years in their vil- 
lages, the boys and girls seem to have forgotten 
their foreign education. Perhaps the leaven is 
to commence working which will change the 
people, or perhaps native languages and cus- 
toms are more persistent than our schools may 
reckon them. Perhaps it were well to follow 
the missionaries’ example, and build on a foun- 
dation of the native tongue. 

A second problem, a by-product of Samoan 
isolation, is the lack of trained teachers. To edu- 
cate in Hawaiian or American normal schools 
a body of trained native teachers is impossible; 
to give normal training here with only a single 
elementary school as a basis is of course im- 
possible. So the government has merely taken 
its best elementary trained boys, or boys re- 
turned from Hawaiian schools, and put them 
to teaching, with one American principal to 
supervise. As a result primary classes are back- 
ward in learning English, teachers cannot shake 
off the use of Samoan in their instruction, and 
are not properly trained in phonics, 
drawing or any of the subjects. 

If the government is to attempt to reach the 
bulk of growing children with schools, it must 
establish a primary system, either with Samoan 
as a basis, or English. In the first case, the 
government should undertake the support and 
supervision of the primary village schools, and 
the correlation of their work with that of one 
or more intermediate schools teaching English. 
Or if primary instruction in English is to be 
the program, several additional primary schools 
should be established, in order to reach a larger 
number of children, and provide a better basis 
of support for the central intermediate school 
or high school. The work to be done by New 
Zealanders in western Samoa will undoubtedly 
be a help in guiding our work, furnishing text 
books, and possibly in training native teachers. 


music, 


Pago Pago, American Samoa. 
Dear Professor Boone: 

I have ventured to write a short paper on 
education in American Samoa, thinking it might 
be of some personal interest to you, or possibly 
suitable for publication in the I hope I 
belittled the Government’s work 
but have tried to be accurate. 
recently inspected by a New 
Their 
our 


News. 
haven't here, 
Our school 
Zealand 


Senior 


was 
Parlia- 
mentary 


Commission. Educational 


Inspector pronounced methods backward, 
and teachers (including the principal) untrained. 
Schools in Upolu, it are larger, staffed 
with departmental teachers for music, drawing, 
manual training, primary supervision, ete.; and 


our school must seem hap-hazard. The only con- 


seems, 








‘ 
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solation is that the mission schools competing 
with us have the same faults! 

I remember you once asked students from your 
class to write and tell you their first big blun- 
der. I think I have made mine. I do not know 
how to sing or teach singing; I cannot draw nor 
teach drawing; I never saw a school garden in 
my life; I never studied phonies before I reached 
Samoa, and know absolutely nothing about 
“methods.” I came to this school to teach all 
these elementary subjects and supervise the 
work of three Samoan teachers. The Lord in His 
merey Knows that I put on a bold front, even 
to teach singing and agriculture. But I haven't 
learned how to make American teachers out of 
the Samoan assistants, and in a week-kneed way 
I have let them do mostly as they please. I tried 
to compel these easy-going Samoan boys to do 
hard labor on the rough mountain side and call 
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it gardening, but I drove a number of 

from the school, and had to practically aba 
the work. Systematic teaching of drawing 
singing was neglected, for I didn’t know 
to teach them and had no text books. The 

Zealanders kind of woke me up, and now | 
ize that I am an ignorant, untrained, blund: 
amateur, and there isa big responsible job 
some day, for the right trained man. 

I shall be back in California some of thess 
to get a little more:college work in educatio: 
try to find a better place to fit in, where | 
take my special line of work. Language wo) 
important here—but a college major in Lat 
a little far-fetched. 

It will be a great pleasure to see you 
more, and be in Berkeley and America. Till 1 
I hope you have the best of health and suc 

Your disciple in education, 

WILLIAM M. GREENS 





CIVIC CLUB” 


CHARLES F. SEYMOUR 
Head Dept. Social Sciences, Long Beach High School 


ITHIN the Department of Social Sci- 

ences of the Long Beach Polytechnic 

High School, is found a unique and 
effective student organization. It is denomi- 
nated the Poly Civic Club. The name is not 
the most dignified which might have been 
chosen. But, at least, it is “short and snappy,” 
and being democratically selected by the stu- 
dents themselves, has value. 

The organization originated two years ago, 
under the more cumbrous designation of ‘‘Ex- 
ecutive Council of the High School Civics 
Classes.” It soon appeared desirable, however, 
to enlarge its scope, and include other class 
groups of the department, and the present name 
was adopted. 

The existing form of the organization is as 
follows: A bi-cameral system of representation 
is provided. Each Citizenship class constitutes 
an Assembly Chapter of the Poly Civic Club. 
All Civics and United States History classes, 
together with such other class groups as may 
elect to affiliate, are known as Senate Chap- 
ters. The two houses, Senate and Assembly, 
together constitute the Legislative Council. 
Each body has a separate bi-weekly meeting 
and is composed of representatives (one or 
more) from the respective affiliated chapters. 
All bills and resolutions, to be effective, must 
be favorably acted upon by both houses. 

The Poly Civic Club, at the present date, 
is composed of twenty Assembly and sixteen 
Senate Chapters. Thirteen other classes within 
the department have preferred to remain out- 
side the Club, but it is hoped that these may 
be drawn into it shortly. 


Each affiliated chapter has its own officers 
and constitution, and sustains a relation to th: 
central body somewhat analogous to that whic! 
the several States of the Union bear to the 
Federal Government. There is diversity of plan 
with only a minimum of uniformity. Some clap 
ters hold meetings daily, during the class hour, 
the Adviser (teacher) conducting lesson discus 
sion under the head of new business. Othe 
chapters hold regular sessions once or twice a 
week. 

The primary value of all this organization 
lies in its training for citizenship, in the broad 
sense of that term. We learn by doing, no! 
by reading and discussing how others do. Much 
is made of parliamentary procedure. Dignity is 
thus conferred upon the work of the class hour 
Ability in extemporaneous speech is actively 
cultivated. Best of all, the elements of self-gov 
ernment are instilled by practice. A disciplinary 
advantage flows from the same _ source—tie 
onus of maintaining order in the class-room is 
thrown upon the student officers, and seldom 
do they fail to rise to any emergency. 

To assert that any subject taught in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences cannot lend itself 
to such a socialized method of approach is ‘to 
venture a gratuitous assumption already de 
nied by experience. But there is a still greater 
value which is derived from such a plan. It is 
the stimulation to civic thought and action in 
regard not merely to the problems of the class: 
room, but also in regard to those which affe«'! 
school and community outside the class room 

It was a committee of the Poly Civie C\ub 
which, during the campaign for school bonds 








year ago, placed a student speaker in 
early every church in town, morning and eve- 
g of the Sunday next preceding the election. 
Recently, a committee of the Club waited 
mn Commissioner of Public Works, John D. 
erie, petitioning that a street light be erected 
pon the corner of Sixteenth and Atlantic, in 
mnt of the High School. A most courteous re- 
ption by Commisioner Seerie resulted in the 
lacing of the light within one week following. 
\s a concrete evidence of its civic interest 
things outside the school system, the organ- 
ition maintains a paid-up twenty-five-dollar 
embership in the L. B. Chamber of Commerce. 
Latterly, a campaign hds been inaugurated 
collect quantities of tinfoil for the 
each Welfare League. 


t 


Long 
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But the activities of the Club have not been 
restricted to Long Beach City. In response to 
the recent appeal of Herbert Hoover through 
the columns of the Literary Digest, nearly one 
thousand copies of which come every week to 
individual subscribing members, about $300.00 
has been voluntarily subscribed and paid into 
the Literary Digest Child-Feeding Fund. 

That such an organization exists in Long 
Beach High School, and that such activities as 
those above described are being carried 
through student initiative, has proven a matter 
of interest to many public spirited citizens of 
the community. 

A diagrammatic scheme is appended hereto, 
which will serve to illustrate what has 
said above. 


on, 


been 


ORGANIZATION OF THE POLY CIVIC CLUB 


ASSEMBLY CHAPTERS 


All Citizenship 
Classes 


| 
| 


SENATE CHAPTERS 
U. S., Civics, Econ., 
Soe. Prob. Classes 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


THE ASSEMBLY 


Each chapter has 1 vote 
Meets bi-weekly 


THE SENATE 
Each chapter has 1 vote 
Meets bi-weekly 


Bills Must Pass Both Houses 


One Delegate 
on Members’ 
Council 


‘HAMBER QF COMMERCE 
$25.00 paid-up 
membership 


ACTIVITIES 


One (Girl) 
Representa- 
tive. 


WOMAN’S CITY CLUB 
Complimentary 
membership 


School Bond Campaign 
Welfare League Co-operation 
Lit. Dig. Child-Feeding Fund 
Civic Int., e. g., Street Light 
Constructive Suggestions on Revision of Student Body Constitution, Etc. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER MEASUREMENT AND 
PROMOTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


A. H. SUTHERLAND 
Director Division of Psychology, Los Angeles City Schools 


T a meeting of the Council of Education 
in October, 1920, a committee was ap- 


which had been presented to the Council verb- 
ally. 


The questionnaire appeared in the November 
issue of the Sierra Educational News and was 
filled out and mailed to Miss Sara L. 


pointed to draw up and publish in the 
icrra Educational News a questionnaire re- 
‘ing to Selecting and Promoting Teachers 






Dole, 
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chairman of the committee. Seventy-six teach- 
ers responded. 

Following is a tabulation of the responses, 
which show for those who gave serious thought 
to the questionnaire, a consensus of opinion of 
teachers themselves with reference to the 
points upon which they are sometimes marked 
by supervising officers: 


Mean Median P, E. 
I. Personal .. jk ean 134 100 34.74 
II. Intellectual . ict aS 200 47.21 


ida. ‘Someeiionad ... 3 131 100 29.67 
IV. Habits and Attitudes..165 150 40.47 
VO eal - 8 270 250 57.33 
VI. Social Qualities .......... 90 100 17.53 


In the case of each of the above aspects of 
character, there was a wide distribution of 
teachers’ judgments, as was expected. The cen- 
tral tendencies, as shown both by the median 
and the mean show relatively the opinion that 
each one of the groups of qualities is of im- 
portance and how much. 

The P. E. has been figured in each group of 
qualities and represents the amount of differ- 
ence from the stated median which might be 
expected if a larger number of replies had been 
received. Since these amounts are certainly no 
greater than the variations in the judgments 
of supervising officers who commonly rate the 
teachers, they are significant only of the per- 
sonal equation which enters into all such judg- 
ments. (The P. E. has been figured from the 
median). 

Putting the above medians in terms of per- 
centages, the following would seem to be true, 
as expressing the opinions of teachers regard- 
ing the marking of themselves. The medians 
total 900 points, of which 





POPSONG) Quantities: goose sessed 11% 
Intellectual Qualities .0..000000000 0. 22 “ 
Emotional Qualities ....0..000.000.000000. pe ae 
Habite and Attitudes..........:........ i 
Protessiomal Bi ....ocicccceccccs ccc cee 
Social Qualities . -iSclueavcceere eee 

100% 


Not the least interesting result of the tabula- 
tion of these questionnaires has been the read- 
ing and rereading of the valuable comments 
which were made by numerous teachers, e. g., 
One High School teacher comments as follows: 

“The above scale I consider very poor. We 
want a scale that will be an incentive and a re- 
ward for self-improvement. I like the * * * #* 
plan, which is as follows: Teachers are grouped 
into the A group, the B group, the C group, etc., 
by representatives of the teachers, the Board of 


Education and the Superintendent of Schools 
As a teacher advances in grade the salary ad 
vances. The grading is made: 

1. On the principal’s report as to conduct of 

room, ventilation, neatness and abilit 
2. Certain books chosen by a committee to be 
read, or books read by the teacher which 
are approved by the committee. 
Attendance at summer sessions of colleg: 
Preparation of a manuscript on some sub 
ject chosen by the teacher. 

5. Activity in some kind of civic life. 

Two years are allowed in which to accom 
plish the above work.” 

Another interesting contribution is made }\ 
an elementary teacher, as follows: 

“IT think the reports are all too long. 


~~) 


— 


BRN RNR 6 5a a 600 
PRIBEOS sere 200 
TORREY Jinn ioe 200 


Nearly all the qualities in the report will 
come under Discipline. There should be two 
marks, Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory. If th 
teacher measures up to the requirements of tli 
State that par should not be questioned. 

I think that the reporting on teachers is on 
cause of so many teachers leaving the profes 
sion.” 

Fears of a marking plan are frequently « 
pressed, as the following may indicate: 

“T do not believe that a rating as suggest: 
‘an ever be applied justly. Anything in addi 
tion to training and length of service has af 
forded an opening for the display of favori! 
and similar evils in my experience.” 

But the appearance of the questionnaire las iq 
evidently stimulated some thinking, if the fo! i. 
lowing is typical: 

“The qualities submitted here as a guide in 
selecting and promoting teachers are indeed 


very thought-provoking. I believe that tiie ; 
teacher with the qualities suggested under V : 
gets the best results, but I do not know of an) 5 
device which can measure all the results which 


the teacher with such ability can secure. 

Our educational tests measure the progres 
we make in certain subject matter, but progres: 
in the so-called “studies” is not all of the 
cative process. We do not know how to measur , 
all of it yet, and therefore we cannot be s1I'¢ 
which of these qualities should guide us in 
lecting and promoting teachers.” 

Also the following shows a forward look: 
spirit and a certain amount of thoughtful « 
sideration: 

“It seems to me that V presupposes the po 
session of qualities enumerated under the 
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ning heads, which are, most of them, en- 
y too vague to be measured. But presuming, 
iving an impression, or judging, or guessing 

t a teacher has all the skills under the head- 

V gets us nowhere. Who is to presume, and 

w can we know that his presumption or opin- 

is the correct one? I should propose as the 

y reliable or relevant answer “her class room 

ults as seen in the pupils she teaches.” If the 
upil is making progress in speed, accuracy, 
comprehension of the printed page, ability to 
erasp and follow directions, power to reason in- 
dependently, power to reason out or find out 
for himself what he wishes to know—then the 
pupil either does not need a teacher, or else the 
teacher is an eminently satisfactory teacher, 
and all the administrative officers of the public 
school system are paid to see to it that she is 
undisturbed in the process.” 

Similar and extremely valuable comments are 
frequent. Since the work of tabulation has be- 
gun numerous reports have come from vari- 
ous sections of the State which indicate that 
uperintendents of schools have been frankly 
liscussing this subject with teachers. Else- 


Success in Class Room 


Cultivation of 
habits and 
Attitudes 


Personality 
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Stimulation of 
Imagination and 
Thought 
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where teachers’ committees have undertaken to 
introduce the subject into reading circles and 
study courses. 

In our experiments and discussions in Los 
Angeles we begin to feel the need of a better 
method of securing the aid and co-operation of 
teachers in the analysis of the teachers’ jobs 
and the respects in which there is success or 
failure. Two forms of report have been sug- 
gested; will be experimentally used and the 
results compared. 

1. Dr. H. C. Hines, Assistant Director of the 
Department of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, has modified the Officers’ Rating Scale 
which was used with such marked success in 
selecting and promoting officers in the army. 

2. The form given below also will be tried 
out 

Both plans require discrimination by the Su- 
pervising Officer and the assignment of a defi- 
nite value on the positive side of the scale, and 
lend themselves to quantitative analysis. They 


‘are here given in the thought that possibly 


other schools which are beginning to experi- 
ment along this line may value the suggestion. 


Success in Co-operation 


re- 
lations outside 
the school 


| 


| affairs within 
the school 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION 


/ T this writing, March 26th, the Legisla- 
ture is proceeding rapidly with school 
legislation. Assembly bills 4, 109, 173, 

‘0, 181, 257, 335, 378, 426, 444, 452, 457, 573, 600, 

>, $26, 836, 1090, 1094, 1124, and Senate bills 

279, 310, 321, 322, 323, 334, 335, 338, 556, and 
0) have passed the respective Houses in which 
were introduced, either in their original 
amended form. The following bills are on 
second and third reading lists: Assembly 

ls 439, 658, 708, and Senate bills 5, 535, 536, 

}, and 702. 

\t a meeting of the State Board of Education 


4 


during the week beginning March 28th, the re- 
port of the Actuary regarding The Teachers’ 
Retirement Salary Fund will be made. During 
this week there will be a discussion of the 
amendments to the law necessary to render the 
funds secure. As much publicity as possible 
will be given to the recommendations. 

The bills apportioning State and County ele- 
mentary and high school funds are proceeding 
well. The revised bills provide, in the elemen- 
tary schools for $700 State money and a like 
amount of County money to each statutory 
teacher and the remainder to be apportioned on 
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average daily attendance approximating $9.00 
per pupil. The high school apportionment bills 
will probably remain in their original form ex- 
cept for a change in the amount to be appro- 
priated directly to schools, which will be changed 
to conform to the old law, which provides that 
one-third of the State school funds shall be ap- 
portioned directly to schools. 

The Ecksward Bill, No. 378, relating to the 
tenure of teachers, very considerably amended, 
so that in the main it conforms to the bill pro- 
posed by the California Teachers’ Association 
two years ago, has passed the Assembly and is 
now before the Senate Committee. Senator 
Johnson’s bill, No. 5, which in the main con- 
forms to the Ecksward bill, is now on the Sen- 
ate third reading file. 

During the past week considerable attention 
has been given in the budget hearings to the 
budgets of the State Normal Schools, the Uni- 
versity of California and the State Board of 
Education. Unquestionably the need of greater 
support for all of these activities has been 
proven. Just how much larger apportionments 
can be given to these educational activities in 
the face of all the efforts made to restrict ap- 
portionments can not be foretold. However, the 
action of the Senate Committee in recommend- 
ing favorably by unanimous vote the bills re- 
lating to changing normal schools to the status 
of teachers’ colleges would indicate a very 
friendly and active interest in the teacher train- 
ing institutions. E. MORRIS COX, 

Chairman Committee on Legislation. 


DO WE BELIEVE IT? NO! 
N. H. HUGHES 
Principal, Claremont Schools, California 


NE of the most interesting places in 
which to demonstrations of 

crowd psychology is in a State High 
School Principals’ Convention. The writer does 
not think, however, that all the behavior of 
such a body is characterized by this type of 
psychology. But occasionally one may see the 
better judgment of the majority completely 
carried away when some enthusiastic speaker 
declares that deepest black is absolutely white. 
“Every student who does his best should re- 
ceive a one!” declared a prominent educator at 
the San Rafael meeting and the windows of the 
assembly hall rattled with applause. Some of 
us, however, have at last regained our better 
senses and do not hesitate to express our dis- 
agreement with any such radical notion. The 
speaker on that occasion must have lost sight 
of the fact that many factors enter into the 


observe 


making of a grade. Scholarship, initiative, at:; 
tude, co-operation, individual improvement, a 
tual achievement—all of these and many more 
are to be fostered in the process of educatio) 
Conscientious application and persistence ar 
important in the process but can not take th 
place of actual achievement. When our sty 
dents pass out into the world of affairs they 
must “deliver the goods.” They will be meas 
ured by what they do and not merely by the 
effort exerted in doing. Why then should meas. 
urement in the school be different from meas 
urement in the world outside of the school? 
Any method of measurement (marking) which 
neglects actual achievement is both erroneous 
and misleading. If the student who does his 
best is to receive a one then we must include 
another mark to indicate what his best (ability) 
really is. This however, would be practically 
the same as publishing the student’s intelli 
gence quotient. We certainly doubt the wisdom 
of any such procedure. 

But what about the so-called ‘‘Honor So 
ciety”? This idea too was loudly applauded ai 
the convention. Strange, isn’t it, that most of 
us had to return home before we could get out 
of the spell sufficiently to see the incompatibi! 
ity of “one’s for everybody” and “honor for the 
few”? Of course we can see now how inco! 
sistent we were when we applauded these dia 
metrically opposite ideas. After thinking the 
matter over, some of us feel very strongly that 
an “honor society” which provides special priy 
ileges and artificial distinctions. is undemo 
cratic. The argument made by the supporters o! 
the honor-society plan that it is equally open 
to all and therefore democratic seems to 
unsound. In any system where students are 
working to their full capacities there must ne: 
essarily be differences in achievement. Only 
when standards of achievement are mediocre 
can the majority of students attain them. \p 
proximately 25 per cent of the school popu'a- 
tion can not possibly reach even mediocre 
standards. Why argue, then, that an honor <0 
ciety which admits to membership only those 
who have attained a rank of “one” is equally 
open to all? There never was a greater untruth 
uttered than that “all men are created equal.” 
In capacities for achievement they differ from 
the lowest to the highest. But, we venture (0 
say, all persons are equal in point of honor 
when doing the best which their talents pern 
The student who barely earns a “four” and t \¢ 
student who earns a “one” are entitled to eq'! 
honor if both are working up to their full co 
pacities. Why not? 


a 
pe 


dengan ian 
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A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
BEATRICE WILMAMS 
Principal Hawthorne School, Berkeley, Calif. 


R. OWEN WISTER, in the preface to 


his little book, “A Straight Deal or 
- the Ancient Grudge,” warns us of 


danger to our country of the large num- 
of what he terms “voting morons” 
Now the 


in our 
problem of the 
true of most American prob- 
itself in the public school, 
the public school is attempting, more or 
successfully, to deal with it. One of 

e attempts is the segregation of children 
this type, and the organization of special 
sses for them. The formation of these 
isses, and their courses and methods of pro- 
are not new ideas, but are, neverthe- 
ss, still in the experimental stage. The fol- 
ving account of an experiment which seems 
unusually successful one, may be of inter- 
to those who are dealing with a like prob- 


erican state. 
oron,” as is 


is, first shows 


iure 


class set sail at the beginning of the 


term of 1920, but its course was a 


tormy one, and several times a complete ship- 
averted. A 


experiments as to organization and procedure 


wreck was narrowly number of 


were tried, but were mostly unsuccessful. I 
irefully observed the efforts of three success- 
ye teachers during last term, and in my opin- 
none of them was productive of satisfac- 
results. This year, the personnel of our 
faculty has been changed, almost entirely, and 
because of certain arrangements which seemed 
lesirable, we introduced a modified depart- 
nental plan in handling the third, fourth, fifth 
sixth grades and the special class. It is 
with the result of the plan upon the special 
lass that this paper has to do. 
the first place, it is most important to 
each one of these children in the Haw- 
ne School has had, not just a more or less 
rficial mental test, which may or may not 
i a great deal, but he has been carefully 


and intensively studied from the viewpoints 
lurnished by every phase of his life. In other 
: Vords, We have checked up on each Intelli- 


sence Quotient, the possible cause thereof and 
ts possible improvement, and have taken into 

ideration every element in the child’s life 
Wich might cause, affect or modify this men- 
tal condition. Each child has had a thorough 
physical examination. Also he has been ex- 
ali.ned from the standpoints of neurology and 





psychiatry. Furthermore, we 
studied his special abilities and built upon 
them, his special disabilities and have made 
allowances for them remove 
them. But more 


have carefully 


and sought to 
than all of this, is the im 
portance of the fact that we have studied, in- 


telligently and sympathetically, the environ- 
ment, the history, the inheritance and the 
home conditions of each child. Upon the 


knowledge gained by means of these investi- 
gations, we are basing our procedure. 

Now it is probably natural that the teacher 
who specializes in work with children of this 
kind, should devote her attention 
clusively to handwork, as, of course, she 
should do. But our experience here has taught 
us two things at least. First, and extremely 
important, the child seriously resents the fact 
that he isn’t getting ‘‘school work,” which to 
him means reading and spelling and arithmetic 
and geography and history, in short, those 
things which the “other kids” are getting, and 
which to him represent normal ‘‘schooling.” 
Second, we discovered that most of the chil- 
dren, in fact, all of them, could do successfully 
a certain amount of work in these “regular 
subjects,’ and that we had no right to force 
upon them a course which would deprive them 
of any opportunity to develop along these lines. 
I may add, that we discovered another import- 
ant fact. That is, that a succession of teachers 
will bring to such a class, extremely difficult 
and depressing to handle, a freshness of view- 
point and an enthusiasm of endeavor, which 
one teacher, working with it all day, inevitably 
loses as the day proceeds. 

In the light of these observations, then, it 
is easy to see that a modified and carefully 
arranged departmental plan is the 
for taking care of such a class. 

Of course, handwork predominates in 


almost ex- 


ideal one 


our 
program. But it is carefully graded and so 
allotted that the children themselves are not 


aware of its predominance. And the types of 
handwork vary greatly. The children are given 
an excellent practical course in applied design, 
for instance,—lettering, poster making, tile de- 
signing, borders, book-covers, and so on, and 
we insist that there shall always be a worth- 
while finished product. The teacher of draw- 


ing is a specialist in her line, excellently 


trained in an art school of high standing. She 





a 
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is also the teacher of the various crafts,—bas- 
ketry, rug weaving, tile-making, and other 
simple craft work. This design and craft work 
is so placed in the program that this teacher 
is enabled to give of her expert service to the 
other classes in the school, as well, and also, 
the children of the special class do not weary 
of the work. Once each week the older boys 
of this class do regular “bench work” in a 
“manual training’ room with the fifth grade 
boys for an hour and a half, and with the 
sixth grade boys for a like period of time. 
The older girls take sewing and cooking once 
each week with the fifth and sixth grade girls. 
Also, for an hour and a half each week, on an 
afternoon of another day, a “manual training” 
teacher, a man, comes to the building to give 
wood-work to the fourth grade boys, using 
coping saws and other tools, making toys and 
wooden animals and other things. The boys 
of the special class join the fourth grade boys 
in this work, while the fourth grade girls go 
into the special class room for sewing, bas- 
ketry and other handwork with the girls of 
that class. The older boys are also having a 
course in good, practical cobbling, which ap- 
peals to them as worthwhile and which they 
enjoy tremendously. 

The nature study teacher gets the handwork 
values from certain work the boys do for her, 
such as making warming frames and garden 
stakes. All of the class, girls and boys, make 
gardens. But this same nature study teacher 
sees to it that these children get facts concern- 
ing nature, simple and easily understood, but 
definite, and that they develop some ability to 
talk, according to their intelligence, concern- 
ing these facts. Also that they memorize short 
and simple poems of nature as appreciation 
lessons. The teacher of reading gives each 
individual among them the opportunity to read 
as much and as difficult material as he pos- 
sibly can, always leading him ahead to some- 
thing requiring a little more power than the 
last bit he has mastered. The arithmetic 
teacher gives him “real arithmetic” to work on, 
and holds him to definite achievements. The 
history and geography teacher does likewise, 
and gets some astonishingly good results. Pos- 
sibly the most beautiful and touching accom- 
plishment of all, however, and possibly the 
most worthwhile, so far as “mental hygiene,” 
or “soul hygiene,” is concerned, is the really 
good singing, two-part singing, which the 
special music teacher, herself a genius, gets 
from these little ones of limited intelligence. 


All of these teachers continually look upwarg 


rd 


and onward a little in the matter of ability ang 
achievement for each individual, remembering 
with Browning, that 
“A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Else what’s a heaven for!” 
Yet always, too, seeing to it that the chilg 


CHlig 


grasps some definite recognizable result, ere 
he reaches up to the next higher goal. 

Now, all of this growth and development of 
each individual progresses, of course, by inp. 
finitely small degrees, and requires the most 
careful, sympathetic study, with infinite pa 
tience and infinite faith. But it is the result 
of a plan which does succeed, and which seems 
to us to be the logical, sensible and scientific 
method for giving the best to these hanidi- 
capped children, who may thus be saved from 
becoming members of that class of “voting 
morons” of whom Mr. Wister so _ seriously 
warns us. 


NATIONAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
MEETING 


The Atlantic City meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, held February 24 to March 3, was 
one of the largest in point of numbers and one 
of the most satisfactory’ in attainment of an) 
meeting of the Department yet held. The pro- 
gram was prepared by Hon. Calvin M. Kendal! 
the President. Owing, however, to the prolongs 
illness of Superintendent Kendall, the meetings 
were presided over for the most part by the 
First Vice-President, E. A. Smith, Superintend- 
ent of City Schools, Evanston, 

At the general sessions special attention was 
given to the whole field of Americanization, th« 
reorganization of American education, and 
needs of the rural schools. There were dis 
sions relating to the co-operation of the admin- 
istrative force and teaching body. In the depart- 
ments and sections matters of pressing interest 
received attention at the hands of men and 
women best prepared throughout the United 
States to discuss these problems. The National 
Council of Education held two sessions, follow- 
ing the conference method employed at Salt 
Lake City, and there were meetings devoted to 
school administration, the reorganization of 
ondary education, National Congress of Mothers’ 
and Parent Teacher Association, National 
eration of Education Association, National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education, National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, Educational] Press 
Association of America, Publishers’ Associat!o! 
Visual Education, Teachers’ Councils, and otle! 
important sections. 

From the State of California there were in 4t 
tendance nearly a score of Superintendents an¢ 
others, including Superintendent Fred M. Hunter 
of Oakland, President of the N. E. A., State 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, Dr. Lange, Univer- 
sity of California, Commissioner A. C. Olney, 
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w. C. 
intendents H. 


Proctor, Stanford University, with 
B. Wilson of Berkeley, Al- 
Roneovieri of San Francisco, Chas. C. Hughes 
Sacramento, Walter T. Helms of 

KE. Stewart of Santa Barbara, 


Richmond, 
Henry C. 
son, San Diego, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los 
eles, Miss Helen B. Watson, Assistant Super- 
ndent, President Edward L. 
rdy, State Normal School, San Diego, Clarence 
Phelps, President State Normal School, Santa 
\rbara, T. C. Morehouse, the Macmillan Com- 
vy. L. Van Nostrand, Milton, Bradley Company, 


Los Angeles, 


Clark Babcock, the Century Company, Miss 
ibeth Arlett, Oakland, and Arthur H. Cham- 
lain. 

Dr. H. B. Wilson, in a report to the teachers 


Berkeley, carried in a bulletin under date of 
March 9th, has this to say regarding the meet- 
g at Atlantic City: 
‘You will be pleased to know that California 
is well represented at the meeting considering 
great distance. Fourteen were in attendance. 
su will also be interested to know that without 
particular effort on our part, our popular 
ind efficient State Superintendent, Mr. Will C. 
Wood, was chosen First Vice-President of the 
Department for the ensuing year. The following 
persons from California had one or more pro- 
gram duties and responsibilities: Mrs. Dorsey, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Wood and 
} Mr. Wilson. 
“One cannot attend such a great gathering in 
United States in the field of education with- 
it experiencing a wonderful inspiration. Out 
f these contacts one is able to sense the educa- 
nal situations and motives which are opera- 
ting in the various fields of public education. 
rther, one comes out of it with new ideals and 
spirations, and especially with a greater feel- 
ng of confidence than he could have otherwise 
reference to how well and how wisely the 
ational work in his own city is moving for- 
ward.” 
he proposed new Constitution went into ef- 
Under this Constitution only State, County 
City Superintendents (1,000 population and 
ve), Assistant Superintendents and all State 
National officers of school administration 
) are members of the National Education As- 
ition, are to be voting members of the or- 
ganization. The large numbers attending this 
ting have made almost impossible the secur- 
of any adequate meeting place. Especially is 
the case since auxiliary organizations have 
in the habit of holding their Annual Meet- 
s at the same time and place. It will probably 
necessary now for many of these organiza- 
tons to meet in the week preceding the Super- 
4 tendents’ meeting. The Department is to pro- 
its own system of financial support, and is 
financially independent of the N. E. A. The 
etary is to be elected by the President and 
ixxecutive Committee for an indefinite period, 
ct to termination at the close of the Febru- 
neeting of each year. Nominations are from 
floor, and the voting is later to be by ballot 
rinted tickets furnished by the Secretary of 
Department. Dr. A. E. Winship was Chairman 
ie Committee on Reorganization. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Report of Meeting of Central Section 


Participating in the Central Section meeting 
of the California Teachers’ Association at Fres- 
no, March 15, 16 and 17, were three counties, 
Fresno, Madera and Kings, together with Fresno 
City. Practically 1400 teachers were in attend- 
ance. The programs were in charge of Miss M. I. 
Richmond, the President, Superintendent ot 
Schools of Kings County, of Secretary Robert J 
Teall, Principal of the High School, Madera, and 
of the committee composed of W. L. Potts ot 
Fresno, Membership Secretary, O. S. Hubbard, 
Lindsay, Treasurer, the various City and County 
Superintendents, and the members of the Council 
of Education. 

There were several general sessions and a 
number of department meetings, presided ove 
by Miss Richmond, the President, Superintendent 
Edwards of Fresno County, Superintendent Cun- 
ningham of Madera County and Superintendent 
Cross of Fresno. The department meetings were 
arranged for and carried on under the direction 


of the following: Elementary Teachers, Mrs 
Elsie Bozeman; Primary Teachers, Winifred 


Wear; High School Section, Louis P. Linn; Phy- 
sical Education, Clark W. Hetherington; His 
tory, John A. Nowell; Part Time Education, F 
H. Sutton; Kindergarten, Elizabeth Nayson; Ag- 
riculture, A. A. Sorenson; Administration, Cree 
T. Work; Art Study, Lucy Walker; High School 
Girls’ Advisers, Julia M. Doughty; Americaniza- 
tion, Emery Ratcliffe; Library, Alvan Clark; 
Classical, Pearl M. Small; Home Economics, V. 
Esther Simmons; Manual Training, M. C. Harris 
Intermediate School, Joseph F. 
ture-Recital, William <A. Otto; 
ficiency, O. S. Hubbard, 

Of visiting speakers there were a number, in- 
cluding: Professor C. E. Rugh, Eugen Neuhaus, 
F. L. Griffin, J. V. Breitwieser, Agnes Faye Mor- 
xan, of the University of California; Hollis Dann, 
State Supervisor of Music Teaching, Pennsyl- 
vania; Anthony F. Blanks, University of South- 
ern California; Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, State 
Assembly; State Superintendent Wood and J. B. 
Lillard of the State office; President C. L. Phelps, 
Santa Barbara Normal School; W. R. Ralston, 
Assistant State Leader of Agricultural Clubs, 
Berkeley; Miss Miriam Beasley, State Normal 
School, San Diego; Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 2nd 
Vice-President, State Congress of Mothers, Sac- 
ramento; Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive 
Secretary, California Council of Education; Cap- 
tain Paul Perigord, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena; Tully C. Knoles, President 
College of the Pacific, San Jose. 

A suggestive feature of the entire meeting 
was the fact that most of the programs were not 
overburdened. The addresses were characterized 
by proper brevity and point. As usual, at this 
Central meeting, there was an abundance of 
splendid music. One evening was devoted to a 
musical program provided through the courtesy 
of the Fresno Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Sarl Towner, the soloists being the noted com- 


Lec- 


Ef- 


Leonard; 
Personal 


poser and pianist, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
and Julia Jack, mezzo-soprano. There were a 
number of other local musicians and artists 


(Continued on Page 


215) 
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The Italian Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pages 152. Price 
$0.96. 

This is a delightful addition to the series of 
seographical readers of which some of the best 
known are “The Dutch Twins” and “The Belgian 
Twins.” It is intended for Grades V and VI. The 
circumstances and scenes told and described in 
the easy style of the author, and inimitably por- 
trayed by her quaint illustrations accompanying 
the printed copy, make Italian life so real as to 
live again for the boy or girl who has the op- 
portunity of enjoying in this way a little excur- 
sion into a foreign land. The “Italian Twins’’ 
will undoubtedly be acclaimed with as hearty a 
reception as their predecessors in the series, and 
deservedly so. 


Dietetics for High School—By Florence Willard, 
Washington Irving High School, New York 
City, and Lucy H. Gillett, Dietetic Bureau, 
Boston. The Macmillan Company. Pages 
201. 

In this text is provided a suitable modern 
scientific content, largely in the form of prob- 
lems, exercises, tables, graphs, ete., from which 
may be taught the applications‘of the princi- 
ples of nutrition to the feeding of the family. 
Special attention is given to the relative values 
of various foods, economy in purchasing, and 
the establishment of good food habits. This 
subject-matter is organized in such a way that 
it connects closely with courses in Hygiene and 
General Science. This is a practical text pre- 
pared for high school use from the results of 
the author’s extended experience in teaching the 
subject. 


The Essentials of Good Teaching. By Edwin Ar- 
thur Turner, Director of Practice Teaching, 
Illinois State Normal University. D. C. Heath 
and Co. Pages 268. 

This expository treatise on classroom technic 
in the elementary field of instruction deals with 
basic principles in the art of teaching, and their 
application, rather than with devices of a purely 
external kind, as so many other works of this 
general type do. Out of the fullness of his ex- 
perience as director of a widely-Known practice 
teaching institution, the author has been enabled 
to deduce a philosophy of “good teaching” which 
he develops in this book for the benefit of the 
profession at large. 

Professor Turner first differentiates teaching 
from other forms of doing. He proceeds to de- 
tine the objectives of public school teaching in 
relation to social demands. He describes the 
origin, growth, and organization of the subject- 
matter of the curriculum and shows its function- 
al implications. He establishes the child factor as 
the chief determinant of teaching method, ap- 
plying the principles so derived to ways of learn- 


ing, habit formation, and 
appreciation and a sense 
outlines the character of e 


the developme: 
of responsibilit: 
ffective stimuli. | 


ally, he indicates how these fundamental p) 
ples should actually be employed in the pres 
tation of several elementary subjects—read 
arithmetic, writing and spelling. Chapters 
supplied on standards for measuring results 
the growth and application of objective sts 


ards, 


The author’s style is clear and direct. A weal 


of concrete illustration to il 


luminate the abst: 


ideas necessarily inherent in the subject is o: 
of the most valuable features of the autho 


treatment. 


Everyday Chemistry—By Alfred Vivian, Dea 
College of Agriculture, Onio State Un 


sity. American Book ( 


‘o. Pages 560. 


A text which combines a course in inorga) 
n organic chemist! 
and at the same time makes applications of 


chemistry with a course i 


in the phenomena of daily 


most acceptable book to be placed in the hands 


of either Junior High or 


students. Such a text is Everyday Chemistr 


life, has become 


Senior High Scho 


It is a first course sufficiently simple and « 


for the average student t 
upon a brief study of the 
important compounds and 


o understand, ba: 


elements and th: 


reactions. The p 


cedure is from the known to the related 
known. The content has been subjected to thes: 
tests: (1) Is this fact or theory essential to 
understanding of life’s processes? (2) Is it 

essary to explain some other fact or theory t! 


is necessary to such an u 
rials failing to satisfy th 
have been excluded. 


The text is adaptable to I 


nderstanding? Mat: 


e tests affirmatiy: 


ligh Schools of w 


ever size. Even the smallest school, with mea 


equipment, need not hesitat 


e to introduce it 


its experiments and problems may be work 


out with the simplest appa 


ratus. 


Cuentos Y Lecturas en Castellano. By Maria 
lano, Head of Dept. of Modern Languas: 


Boston Normal School. 
Co. Pages 158. 


The material from which 


volume are taken was given thorough trial 1 


Silver, Burdett 


the selections of 1! 


the author’s normal classes and in the schools 0! 
print. The book is 


Boston before being put in 
simple reader, so graded a 


s to fit the needs 


classes beginning the study of the Spanish |! 
senior high scho: 
It contains varied and colorful reading se}: 
tions, questions, exercises, drills (principally 
necessary verbs), a simple yet ample vocabu! 


guage, either in junior or 


of words in everyday use, explanatory notes, 21 


a few rhymes and songs. 
well-chosen illustrations, 


There are numer: 


d 


S 





4 first Year Latin (Revised Edition). By Collar 


3 


and Daniell, revision by Thornton Jenkins, 
Head Master of Malden High School, Malden, 
Mass. Ginn and Co. Pages 347. 


The first Collar and Daniell beginner’s book in 
tin attained a vogue that well-nigh approached 
lebrity. The reviser is a teacher of long ex- 
ence who has incorporated in the new edition 
iny points of special teaching significance, all 
which may be described as tending towards 
mplicity and thoroughness. The lesson vocabu- 
ries are derived almost wholly from the first 
ir books of Caesars Gallic War; the construc- 
ns have been limited; the study of derivation 


emphasized even more than in the earlier 


ition: interesting connected reading is intro- 
iced early and followed up extensively from 
nt to point in the text. Provision is fully 
ide for drills and reviews. The modifications 


re such aS in no way to impair the value of 
» method and purpose of the original book, and 
ould affect favorably its use under classroom 
ynditions, 
The volume is illustrated superbly with nu- 
erous artistic line engravings and half-tones, 
ich enhance greatly the realism of the printed 
itter. 


National Intelligence Tests, prepared under 
he auspices of the National Research Council, 
y M. E. Haggerty, L. M. Terman, E. L. Thorn- 
like, G. M. Whipple and R. M. Yerkes, chair- 
in World Book Company. Scale A: Form 
Seale B: Form 1 (with Scoring Keys, in 
packages for 25 pupils), $1.60 net. Manual of 
Directions, 40 cents net. Specimen set, 50 cents 
postpaid. 
These are the Army mental tests adapted for 
in schools and the most important group 
psychological tests probably ever made _ for 
hool use, 
e Council had different 
n the fall of 1919 and used them in many 
h before above committee selected two 
erles out of the group which seemed to be the 
st satisfactory. These two series have been 
ed by thousands of school children during the 
pring and summer of 1920. This preliminary 
of the tests has resulted in the present 
tion, in two scales of five tests each (with 
preliminary exercises), the first placed upon the 
rket, and which is as near perfect as the 
knowledged experts in group testing in this 
intry can make them. In this work of per- 
ting the tests, the Committee of the Na- 
al Research Council used the fund of $25,- 
which was supplied to them by the General 
Edueation Board. 


tests made ready 


ols 


¢ 


The National Intelligence Tests are designed 
test the general intelligence of children be- 
en the ages of seven and eighteen years 

(Grade 3 to 8). 
heir uses in schools will enable a teacher 


to classify pupils for instruction on the 
basis of intelligence, 


to detect many subnormal or abnormal 


children, 
to select unusual children for special 
observation, 
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4. to make tentative beginning in the guid- 
ance of the vocational choice of children 
among labor, trades, and professions. 

Their utility is not confined to schools alone 

They are adapted for determining the mental] 
status of any English-speaking person 
above the mental age of the average adult. 

Their reliability closely approximates that 

of the Binet and other individual tests. Scor- 
ing has been made unusually simple. 


not 


Two short scales have been prepared so that 
the time for examination does not exceed thirty 
minutes. 


Either scale may be used alone to advantage 
in rapid surveys of schools and industries, The 
use of both scales offers a check and increases 
the reliability. 


The National Research Council will use the 
royalty due them on the sale of these tests to 
further extend the usefulness of the tests and 
provide a service of information to the test 
users. 

Teaching Manual and Industrial Arts—By Ira 


Samuel Griffith, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. The Manual 
Arts Press. Pages 229, Price, $2.00. 

This book by Professor Griffith is by far the 
most comprehensive and practical book yet pub- 
lished dealing with teaching problems of Indus- 
trial Education. This very important phase of 
education is so fully treated that there can re- 
main no doubt in the reader’s mind as to the 
relative value of manual work; the time, in the 
educational process of the child, where this may 
be used to advantage, and the particular 
phasis that may be placed upon such work. The 
author sets forth in a very clear manner the 
several types of manual arts and their function 
and relative worth, educational as well as 
cational. Griffith’s differentiation in 
the teaching of manual arts, their relative value 
and sequence, and their relation to each other, 
points out a weakness, if not a danger, wherein 


em- 


Vo- 
Professor 


many industrial arts’ advocates fail to distin- 
guish between low type industrial activities 
from the higher types. His treAdtment of the 
great problem of correlation is both sane and 
practical. Every phase of the subject of Man- 
ual and Industrial Arts is treated in a most 


practical and thorough manner. Asa text book, 
it must be the means of giving students of this 
subject, clear and well balanced values of the 
manual and industrial arts. And surely, we 
have experimented with this phase of education 
long enough; after twenty-five or more years 
of experiment, we certainly must have derived 
a goodly quantity of facts and material having 
somewhat Known values. Professor Griffith’s 
book certainly marks the end of the experi- 
mental epoch. This is a book well worth read- 
ing by all interested in education. 


U. S. Commissioner P. P. Claxton is authority 
for the statement that $5,000,000,000 was spent 
for luxuries in the United States in 1920—three 
times the total expenditure for education. 
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The instruments of the orchestra 
by sight, sound, and story 


A constructive aid for teaching music 
in the schools 






This plan of orchestral instrument study 
consists of: 



















18 charts (14 x 22”), showing the instru- 
ments in absolute accuracy of color and 
detail; 

Two Victor double-face records (Nos. 35670 
and 35671 or 35236 and 35237), which give 
the tone color of every instrument in appro- 
priate excerpts; 

A handbook, giving full description and 
history of the instruments and their uses 
by composers. 





These three units together offer for the 
first time in the history of public school 
music a practical means for the complete 
study of the instruments of the orchestra 








VIOLONCELLO 















































by sight, sound, 


and story. 


Consult any 
Victor dealer, or 
write for full infor- 


mation to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking 


” 





“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
This trademark and the trademarked 


. word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Machine Co. Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 

Camden, N. J. Camden, N. J. 





INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
ORCHESTRA 
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NOTES AND COMMENT_£4 


Dr. John William Withers, for the last four 
rs Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, has 
epted the deanship of the School of Pedagogy 
New York University, in succession to Pro- 
ssor Thomas M. Balliet, who retired in June, 
i9. becoming Professor Emeritus. The an- 
cement is made by Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
rth Brown. 


yur 


Wither’s appointment to his new position 
received with much interest in educational 
He is one of the most prominent edu- 
in the country and is nationally known 
is the reorganizer of the St. Louis public school 
stem, and for his long, successful fight against 
tical control in the public schools. He has 
eeded in raising the salaries of the teachers 
times within the last three years, the total 
amounting to the sum of $2,140,000 an- 
ly. Dr. Withers was tendered his present 
intment by the Council of New York Uni- 
sity last June, but delayed acceptance until 
had carried to successful completion his edu- 
ynal plans in St. 


ies. 


ease 


Louis, 


Vor the year 1913-14, attendance upon Ameri- 
colleges and universities numbered 139,000; 
there were 180,000; for the current 
estimated the enrollment may reach 
of nearly 100 per cent in 
of these institutions have 
d to refuse entrance to applicants: others 
waiting lists, or are enrolling students 
s in advance. It is generally conceded that 
olution of this new and difficult problem 
the wise introduction and use of our 
fornia the Junior College 


vear 
it 18 
100, 


an increase 


vears. Scores 


in 
device, 
is shown by a recent report from the Uni- 
of California, extensive teaching and 
munity entertaining are among important 
of the extension division. The report 
ws that 16,315 persons are registered in 
ion class and correspondence courses. 
to that number, 107,539 auditors 
ied lectures and recitals given by University 
during the year ending June 30, 
308,613 persons witnessed moving pic- 
stereopticon entertainments provided 
the Extension Department to churches, 

is and clubs throughout the state. By the 

of last July there were students registered 
correspondence courses from county 
the state but one, Lectures and recitals were 
119 cities and towns of the state. 


sity 


ices 
ex- 
And 


addition at- 


sion 
and 
and 

igh 


every 


in 
One of the 
lal progress 
rd, 


most remarkable signs of educa- 
the admission of women to 
as recorded by this Washington paper: 
the last strongholds of 
Oxford University has 
doors wide open to women. 
at very 


is 
me of mere man 
decided to 

It is do- 
moment when the males, 


fallen, 
»w its 


= this the 


clamorous for 
than it can conveniently 
the war many 


admission, are more numerous 
accommodate. Before 
students were attracted to the 
German universities from England as well as 
from America, but as Germany is now in ex- 
treme disfavor, the logical result is that 
and more aspirants to the higher learning are 
crowding the two great English national cen- 
ters of student activities, Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is under such circumstances that Oxford has 
come to its momentous decision, and it is only 
a question of brief time when Cambridge 
follow suit. 


more 


will 


Naturally this almost revolutionary step on 
the part of the governing body of storied Ox- 
ford has given rise to much misgiving and has 
evoked spirited protests throughout conserva- 
tive England, but, for weal or woe, the die has 
been cast. The country which has already sent 
one woman to Parliament and will soon 
several could scarcely withhold any possible 
favor from the fair sex. The entrance of Lady 
Astor to the House of Commons broke down 
many barriers and made co-education at the 
universities a well-nigh inevitable corollary.— 
Washington Post. 


send 


Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


| 
| 


Easy Terms 


Sherman Py & Go., 


| 


i] 
PIANOS PIANOLAS 

| Kearny and Sutter Sts.........San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts...................0akland 
Ninth and J Sts......... cesses DAaCramento 
er ie I hoe eccinitiscceecdemececeoeoncs Stockton 
J and Merced Sts............ ....F'resno 
190-192 South First St... ..5an Jose 
Sixth and Morrison Sts................... Portland 
Third Avenue at Pine 

928-930 Broadway 

808-810 Sprague Ave 
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Books Children Will Like 
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Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime 

Stories 

(Just published) 

This book fills a real need in school 
reading. It is a first year supplemen- 
tary reader, designed to follow the pu- 
pil’s first book. The seventeen delight- 
ful stories and verses given are all 
adaptable to dramatization. They are 
set in large clear type and beautifully 
illustrated in color. 


Silvester and Peter’s Happy 

Hour Stories 

(Just published) 

The story of how the Giraffe got his 
long neck, of old Dunk the elephant, 
of Bobby whose fairy shoes tried to 
him to school when he 


carry and 


wouldn’t go, went on without him—all 


these as well as other stories and 
verses make this a book little children 
love. It is for the first and second 


years of school. 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly Stories 

The four books in this series, Peter 
and Polly in Spring, in Summer, in 
Autumn, and in Winter are widely 
like 


The good times that these two 


popular. Boys and girls both 


them. 


American Book Company 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago 


New York Cincinnati 











jolly, lovable children have are related i 
in a style that is delightfully simple | J 
and natural. They teach, very subtly, | 
many a lesson of good behavior. 


Baldwin and Livengood’s Sail- | 
ing the Seas; or The Log 
of Tom Darke 


The autobiography of a country boy 
who goes to sea and in many ways 
learns at first hand about the various | 
kinds of ships and shipbuilding sinc 
the earliest days. It is an absorbing | 
and exciting story whose climax is | 
reached in the shipbuilding during the | 
Great War and in the fight of a mer 
The 
volume is profusely illustrated with | 
line drawings and full-page half-tones. 


chant ship with a submarine. 


Carpenter’s Around the World | 
with the Children | 


With the literary skill which has 
made Frank G. Carpenter known to 
thousands of readers, he writes here oi | 
an imaginary journey to the children || 
of other countries. Their home life, | 
games, dress, toys and daily tasks are 
projected before the pupil’s imagina 


tion with unusual realism. | 


é 4 


Boston Atlanta 
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. bureau of school correspondence, which 











t as a clearing house for the exchange 
tters and other matters of interest be- 
schools of different countries and be- 
different sections of the United States, 
been organized by the Junior Red Cross. 
exchange will include letters, post cards, 
papers, photographs, scrap books, and 
iwork, which will serve to reflect the life 
al of one section of our country to the boys 

i girls of another, or which will bring the 
ren of America and those of other lands 
understanding. 













sympathetic 








the fact that the Zaner Method of Arm Move- 
Writing is widely used in the public 
ools and private commercial schools of this 















ntry is evidence that it meets the require- ‘ \ & ‘ 
ts of such schools. Then the demand for su- ee R ‘ \ 


‘ \ ys. a4 






visors and special teachers of writing, and 









for commercial teachers who are trained 
‘faner Method Writing, is such that the Zaner 
Bloser Company have deemed it advisable to 
iblish a Zaner Method Summer School of 
manship in the state of Colorado at Denver. 
company states that the demand for trained 
chers is far in excess of the supply notwith- 


\/ > Largest Selling 


ENUS) 
PENCILS 


pe producing light greys 
and deep shadows; for fine 
decorative work and bold rug- 

















nding the fact that a permanent residence 
ool is maintained in Columbus, Ohio. No 
bt many teachers will wish to attend the 












mer school to be held in Denver during 1921, 
d regarding which an advertisement will be 
d in this issue, It will offer the opportunity 





eachers to greatly improve themselves. in 
thods of teaching penmanship, as well as to 
lire a first-class handwriting. 






High school teachers of science will be inter- ged sketching, the world fa- 
1 in the report of the Commission on the mous Venus Pencils are 


rrganization of Secondary Education,’ soon 
issued as Education Bulletin 1920, No. 26, 


the United States Bureau of Education, It 17 black degrees,3 copying 
nstitutes a bulletin of 60 pages and deals 


perfect tools. 



































; t Stationer: s , 
the aims, methods and content of general ‘neat as 
: . o 
enee, biological sciences, chemistry and phy- 
~ : a pas For bold, heavy lines . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
It outlines science sequences for schools For writing, sketching 2B-B-HB-F-H 
different sizes for the six years beginning Forclean, fine lines,2H-3H-411-5H-61 
the seventh grade. It has been seven years For delicete, thin lines - TH-SiL-9i 
preparation and should be both suggestive For general writing the most 
\uthoritative. : popular degree is “HB” 
Plain Ends, per doz. . . $1.00 
" » 
Something more than 500 Rhodes scholars Rubber Ends, per des. . 1.20 
been appointed from the United States, Three copying Degrees 
esenting 172 institutions. One-half of these for Indalibte Uses 
. ilized in law. eventy per cent of them American Lead Pencil Co. 
1 pla on athletic teams. A comparison of 219 Fifth Ave... New York 
rds shows that American scholars take Dept. B 
re firsts and seconds in honor courses than "ne and London, Eng. 
Icnglish honor men. Oxford men easily lead 
the traditional University courses—classics | , 


} 


mathematics. 


i ° : 
Most city schools, through their boards of 7 
cation publish, in a more or less permanent 
‘ pretentious form, annual reports of the H 
ns and work and progress of their schools. a F 


trons, if they are interested enough to ex- 
ne these exhibits, may know the conditions 
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An Acid Test for High School Textbooks — 


In 1920 the California high schools bought complete supplies of text- 
books in all subjects when the new free textbook law went into effect 
Before buying texts the schools examined and tested all of the available 
books with particular care and because of the large enrollment in the Cali- 
fornia high schools (144,870 students) the competition for the business in- Bef 
volved was unusually keen. The texts listed below were all selected by 
more schools than any of their competitors, Because of the high standards 
of the California high schools and the qualifications of their.teachers, the 
requirements for high school certification being higher than in any other 
state, you may be sure any book on this list has been put to an unusually 
severe test and not found wanting. 








THE WINNING LIST High Schools Nearest 


Using Competitor n 

Gayley: Classic Myths 175 33 s «UV 
Gayley and Flaherty: Poetry of the People 159 19 ( 
Long: English Literature 225 43 
Long: American Literature 142 48 
Allen and Greenough: New Latin Grammar 75 45 . 6 (US 
Hawkes, Luby and Touton: First Course in Algebra 247 68 
Hawkes, Luby and Touton: Second Course in Algebra 154 41 . 
Wentworth-Smith: Plane Geometry 234 38 
Wentworth-Smith: Solid Geometry 147 29 
Wentworth-Smith: Trigonometry 175 20 
Robinson and Breasted: History of Europe, Anc. and Med. 

and Breasted: Ancient Times 163 91 
Robinson and Beard: Outlines of European History, Part 2 . 

and Robinson: Medieval and Modern Times 180 61 : 
Muzzey: American History 243 40 . 
Millikan and Gale: Practical Physics 220 39 
Caldwell and Eikenberry: General Science 105 101 4 
Bergen and Caldwell: Practical Botany and Bergen: Botany 24 15 a 
Hough and Sedgwick: The Human Mechanism 29 22 
McPherson and Henderson: Chemistry 120 108 
Waters: Essentials of Agriculture 40 23 
Miner and Elwell: Principles of Bookkeeping 150 141 
Huffcut: Elements of Business Law 72 18 
Powers and Loker: Practical Exercises in Rapid Calculation 87 8 
Moore and Miner: Practical Business Arithmetic 188 58 
Davis: Practical Exercises in English 95 
Cheyney: Short History of England 54 4 
Brigham: Commercial Geography 41 13 


Is Your School Using These Texts? 


GINN AND COMPANY, pubiishers 


20 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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temized costs and efficiency of the privi- 
of their children’s education. Among 


schools, this is rarely attempted. Where (, O E, Dp M EK DAT 
unty system of organization prevails, the zZ 4 4 
rt covers all schools, both village, town and 
try. But Runnels County, Texas, has shown GC RAYO N Ne] 


it may be accomplished by the voluntary 
peration of the several somewhat indepen- 
schools. The year-book for 1920 covers 
work of forty-six schools. It is an annual 
furnishes interesting matter for patrons, 


fords a chance for comparison of costs and 
ficieney, tends to cultivate a sense and appre- | | | it 
ition of larger and common interests, and aoe | 7 a) ae 
lignifies the work of education. California 10/11 | 12 (13 [14 |15 [16 
ral and village schools may well profit by 17 |18 |19 | 20) 21 | 22 


example. Pal arse eae: 


| 2 Ei Ma 
Foy{’ APRIL1921 “Fay 
Another of California’s pioneer educators has AK 


passed beyond. At the ripe age of 86 years, 
judge S. W. Oliver died at his home in Alameda, 


1 February 22nd. He was a contemporary and CRAYOLA 
-worker and friend of Mark Twain in the CRAYONS IN 
irly gold camps of Nevada and California, dis- NATURE WORK 
pensing justice in Virginia City. The two young 
I Se ae cailgaseed rere mene bees Oli- The magic of spring sunlight 
r’s life for almost a generation was rich in ; 
xperience of the beginnings of California. Fifty brings out a wonderful array of 
irs ago Mr. Oliver was in charge of the Gil- life during the spring months. 
schools, and later superintendent of city 
schools in San Jose. He is said to have intro- In the study of birds, insects, 
iuced industrial training into the schools of the trees, and ower forms, pupils will 
te be more interested in their work if 
allowed to draw with CRAY- 
Professor Richard F. Scholts, whom many Cal- Ol A 
rnia teachers will remember for his lec- — 
es on history in the University, has just been ° T , 
ted president of Reed College, Portland, In telling about Nature s wonders, 
gon, and has accepted. We are disposed to teachers will find a friendly box of 
ngratulate Reed College. LECTURERS CRAYONS 
of great help on the blackboard. 
Another example of what may be done 
ugh the consolidated school is found in In each case, color is the stimulus 
nroe Township, Preble County, Ohio. It is a to greater interest. Use 
ming community of 2000 population, with its 
est town about 300. Transportation is by Gold Medal Crayons 
routes. There are 400 pupils, 100 of them 
school. Beside the school ‘rooms, there are Ask for our brochure on black- 
embly room and auditorium, of 500 capacity, . . 
ence laboratories, workshops, a gymnasium, board drawing. Write to 
ibrary, a banquet room. On the 10-acre 
inds there are tennis courts, volley ball BINNEY & SMITH co. 
rt, and baseball diamond. It maintains a high 81-83 Fulton Street, New York City 
ol orchestra, vocational agriculture under 
Smith-Hughes law, an orchard of 100 trees, 
Otion picture outfit, and a community cen- 
with lyceum course, school plays, and con- 
Ss, and a meeting place for local industrial 
social organizations. With such opportu- 


what youth would care to exchange them 
the city? 


i 


three-year vocational course of study in 

ting, prepared by Frank K. Phillips, should FOR EVER USE 
in the hands of every superintendent, princi- 

or teacher interested in printing as a school 


ect. Both employing printers and workers in 
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Did you ever realize — 


that you are able to help your pupils to become better-looking men 
and women than théy might become without your kindly help? Well, 
you are. Make them conscious of the necessity of good health, and 
show them how to care for their teeth. 

















If the general health and personal appearance of only one child is 
improved through your efforts—- if one child’s six-year molar teeth are 
saved—think what a big thing you will have accomplished! 


The importance of these precious “six-year molars’ is carefully explained | 
in the charts and literature included in the Colgate Classroom Helps. 


SEND FOR FREE HELPS | 


Send today for practical suggestions for handling this other- | 
wise “preachy” subject. A tube of Ribbon Dental Cream ‘| 
makes each child actively interested. / | 





Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent free to you, as a / 
teacher, once a year. You receive enough trial tubes of / 
Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each of your pupils. F 
Included are ReminderCards,dentallectures, clever jingles, i 
charts and other practical information. And for your / 
personal use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products. / 


7 
COLGATE & co. it COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 30 


7 Dept. 30 
199 Fulton Street, New York P 199 hie St., N.Y. 










COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL 
CREAM is the safe, sane, cleansing den- 
tifrice. Its flavor is so delicious that it 
appeals to normal taste — an important 
factor in forming this habit for health. 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 













- lam a teacher in the 










No. of pupils in my direct charge 


vf Reference (name of School Superin- 
tendent or member of School Board) 


Sr, CIR. ec. cart Cink ss oeundns Ceanaake aa ee 


/ Please send me, free of charge, ‘“Colgate’s Classroom Helps" 





/ ( Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping adcr°ss, 
stating which) 


Terr ee ee eee eee eee eee eer ee ee eee eee ee er ee ee 


(This offer is good only in U.S. A.) 
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nting industry, in fact all interested in 
indamentals of training through teaching 
ting, will find this course a mine of informa- 
n. The course outlines shop work in printing 


St aga 


semester or five-month periods. The total 
rse provides for three years or thirty school 
ths of shop work with one shop period of 


ee hours daily. Besides the course in shop 


sheer 


§ k. courses are given in (1) English and 
lling, (2) mathematics, (3) drawing, and (4) 
nee, each course showing how instruction in 
ting may be correlated with these sub- 

With each half-year outline is given a 
of reference and textbooks. This course is 
of the most valuable contributions concern- 
printing as a vocational subject in the 
rse of study that has ever been brought out. 
es may be secured by writing to Frank K. 
llips, Manager, Educational Department, 
erican Type Founders Company, 3800 Com- 
paw avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


On a trip to New England last month, 8S. C. 
th, Ginn & Company's Pacific Coast Man- 
found from coast to coast great interest 
ulifornia’s Junior College plan. He prophe- 
that, as with the junior high school, Cali- 
ia‘'s example will be followed in many 
especially where the institutions .of 
learning are greatly overcrowded. 


Presidents E. L. Hardy of the San Diego State 
il School and C. L. Phelps of the Santa 
ra State Normal School, attended the 
cil of Normal School Presidents held in 
ngton, February 24th and 25th. Later they 

d the meetings of the Department of 
held at Atlantic City. 









ntendence 





Charles L. Swem, who 
for the last eight years 
has been official re- 
porter and personal ste- 
nographer to Woodrow 
Wilson, has joined the 
forces of the Gregg 
Publishing Company as 
managing editor of the 
Gregg Writer, with 
headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Swem’s career 
in the stenographic field 
reads like a romance. 
At the age of sixteen 
he developed special 
ability as a shorthand 
writer. His ambition 
of the fastest writers of the 
‘ \S a result, he established national rec- 
rd many speed contests. When Mr. Wilson 
ected President, Mr. Swem was offered 
ition of official reporter and personal 
ipher. His notebooks contain more than 
llion words dictated by the President. 
em traveled more than 150,000 miles with 
nt Wilson, accompanied him on both his 
the Peace Conference, and reported the 
Pea onference for him. He brings to the Gregg 
writ splendid abilities for the position. He 


become one 
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“Your plan of presentation of general geography is capital; and 
your illustrations of the many principles are well chosen and 
attractively stated.” 


Principles of Human Geography 


by Huntington and Cushing, is the book 
so referred to by a prominent educator. 
Get it NOW. Send the coupon. 


——_— ee 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
John Wiley & Sons, Inec., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 

Please send me Huntington and Cush- 
ing’s Human Geography for 10 days’ free 
examination. I agree to remit the price 
of the book ($3.50) within 10 days, or re- 
turn it postpaid. 

Name 
Address 
Subscr. 


> 


to Sierra Ed, 





News? 


May We Help You to Make Your 
School Rooms Beautiful? 


DECORATE WITH 


“WALLCOTE” 


For Beautiful and Washable Walls 





“Wallcote” is the new “Mat Finish” 
Paint for plaster, wood or metal ceil- 
ings and walls. Cheaper than ‘“Kalso- 
mine,” more beautiful, more economical. 
Send for free “Color Card” and circular 
on “Color Schemes.” 


The PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Maters of ‘‘ Enamelac,"’ ‘* Permodello” and,'‘Stixit” 
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T be Progressive Road to Reading 


; The first content method series of readers ever published 
The most admirably graded series on the market 
The most popular method series in use today 


Four Volumes Illustrated In Color 


AN ENLARGED EDITION is now ready. To each volume in the series, with 
~ ) the exception of Story Steps, several delightful stories have been added, consist- 
8 sp ent with the original content of the respective books, and illustrated in the same 

charming style. This fresh material is a distinct addition to the series. 


The extensive use of THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO 
READING series proves its merits and stamps it undeniably 
as a successful method. 





: SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Rational ‘Typewriting 
The Method that Trains Experts 


The success of Rational Typewriting may be measured by the number of Rational]; 
I trained experts. The method has been successful because it is based on the sound 

psychological principle that all instruction must begin with the easy and advance 

gradual stages to the more difficult. In typewriting, as in all education, nothing is 

important as the “right start.’ These well-known experts started right: 

H. O. Blaisdell—World's Champion for 1910 and 1911. 

Emil Trefzger—World’s Champion in 1914 and three times English Champion. 

William F. Oswald—World’s Champion in 1919. Amateur Champion in 1915. American 
Champion in 1916. 

Gus Trefzger—Amateur Champion in 1911. 

J. L. Hoyt—Amateur Champion in 1910. 

Ruth Lewis—Winner Chicago Circle School Championship, 1919. 

Stella P. Boyden—Winner California State School Typewriting Contest, San Francis 
1920. 

Jessie Peoples—Winner Tri-State School Typewriting Contest, Philadelphia, 1920. 

Louise R. Potter—Winner New England States School Typewriting Contest, Boston, 192° 


LEADS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Rational Typewriting is taught in more than 50% of the schools of the count: 
(See Official Report Addresses and Proceedings of the N. E. A. for 1918, page 240). 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR 
Rational Typewriting was the system adopted by the Standard Commercial Sch: 
at the Pan-Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco and was awarded the G: 
Medal of Honor by the Superior Jury of Awards. . 


oo 


TWO EDITIONS 


pe AN AA ROE: ORE tS) 


Revised Edition.............. ee $1.50 Medal of Honor Edition... J eteaid $1.20 
(For long courses) (For short intensive courses) 
GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
; NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISC’ 
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what it is to become an expert short- 
writer. He knows what is required of a 
tarv. He knows how to write interestingly, 
brings a fund of experience that will be 
value to the the 





measurable readers of 
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Dormitories for rural teachers! Fifteen states 
already making the experiment. In two 
separated sections, Montana and Missis- 

the policy has been generally adopted. No 

is made for lodging, but for meals the 

is expected to be self-supporting. Of the 
making the experiment, six—Georgia, 

ima, North Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia 
Tennessee—are in the South; one only, New 
the North Atlantic section; 
Montana, California, Colorado, Nebraska, 





















is found in 


Utah and Wyoming—belong to the far 
Besides these is West Virginia. Topo- 
ical conditions and the distribution of 





ation influence the action of the states in 









matter. 


that while in Cali- 
58 per cent of the State’s 
education, in Missouri, the 
pays but one-sixth the cost of the schools, 
ocal paying the five-sixths. 
support of education must be 
wealth and educational 
unequally distributed. 
primarily a state 


It is officially reported 
1 approximately 


ue goes to 


districts 
the 
unequal, as 


other 






necessity 
senti- 
are Education be- 
responsibility, the 


should the 





major 
State. 





for its Support rest on 
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HOME i 
ECONOMICS 


For Junior High Schools 


The Simplest, Latest, Best 
Textbook 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 
Elementary Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the 
Care of the House 







More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 









Already adopted as the exclusive text 
for grades VII and VIII in the public 
schools of Indiana and New Mexico 








Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON 








34 Beacon Street, 



















In a discussion of the “Farm Woman's Prob- 


Florence E. Wood reports that in the 
) of Western States, where 62 per cent of 
homes use autos and 56 per cent have 
phones, the average distance to high 
is a fraction over nine miles. The con- 
tend strongly to individualism in train- 


nd interests. 





The International remains the 


for school 


standard dic- 
and general use. Says Thos. 
negan, State Superintendent of Public In- 
on for Pennsylvania: “Webster’s New In- 
tional Dictionary is the most comprehen- 
concise, scholarly publication printed in 
language. No publication meets so 

satisfactorily the constant 


ely and so 
of all people as does this wonderful vol- 









nglish 










While at 
} 


Springfield, Mass., recently we 
up a copy of The Chestnut Burr, pub- 
by the pupils of the Chestnut St. Junior 

School and printed by them in the school 
shop. The following is interesting, to say 

Some original definitions found in 
cabulary test: 
idle—A kind of dog. 
A disease of the 
Noise made by a duck. 
le—A man’s muscle, 
‘ rics—Something that tells 
To be without food. 

Sealy things on the side of a fish. 

tman—A man who looks after the speed 










least 


nose and throat. 








about history. 
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J. B. Lippincott 
Company 


Wishes to call your special attention to 
the following publications for library use: 
“Brightness Chil- 
dren” ea snskctiiannins ae 
By Herbert Woodrow, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 


“Thinking and Learning to Think”_._.$1.40 














and Duliness in 































By N. C. Schaeffer, Ph. D., LLD., 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of Pennsyl- 


vania. 






“Sociological Determination of Objee- 
tives in Education” $2.50 
By David Snedden, Professor of 
Education, Columbia University. 






























School Instruc- 
ella ees $1.60 


(Kansas State Normal 


“Redirection of High 
tion” 


By 








Lull 















School) and Wilson (Supt. of 
Schools, Berkeley, Cal.). 
“Training for Librarianship”... ......... $1.75 





By Friedel. 














Write further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 


for 





















Educational News 
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Beards’ History of the United States 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A topical history setting forth the important aspects and problems 
| of each period and emphasizing those historical movements which 
help to explain how our nation has acquired its most striking char- 
acteristics. The social and economic aspects of our history are fully 
treated, particularly in relation to the politics of each period. Spe- 
cial attention is given to the history of those current questions 
which form the subject-matter of sound instruction in citizenship. 
The United States is regarded as part of a general civilization: 
accordingly appropriate place is given to diplomacy, foreign 
affairs, world relations, and the reciprocal influence of nations. 


Published March Fifteenth by 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 


n -~ oe cs ie 
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LAKE publications which you should know-- 

Ward’s SENTENCE AND THEME 

Ward’s THEME-BUILDING 

Newcomer-Andrews’ TWELVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 

Newcomer-Andrews-Hall’s THREE CENTURIES OF AMER- 
ICAN POETRY AND PROSE 

THE LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES (now nearly 
100 Vols.) 

LAKE LATIN SERIES 

LAKE MATHEMATICS SERIES 

ELSON-KECK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE 

SERIES 

ELSON GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 

THE NEW ELSON SERIES OF READERS 


| 
| 
| These texts—in fact, all our publications—may be secured through the Cal 
| fornia School Book Depository, 571 Market Street, San Francisco. 

| Requests for detailed information or examination copies should be addresse: 
| to 





| C. F. SCOTT, State Agent, in care of the Depository, or to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


623-33 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Ww \ cat's noise. 
ny——-A person who talks like Irish. 
er—One who sells jugs. 
wd—A man who owns pigs. 
rs—Strange dreams. 
Well ironed. 
ksop—Cardboard which is in the top of a 
bottle. 
nt—To drop down in a subject. 
ymontory—A place where promotions 
g employees are discussed. 
tus—A kind of cookie. 
lilksop—A milkman’s help. 
nscientious—Not good in science. 
ish—Way up in the world. 
hilanthrophy—A man who can throw his 


Mellow—A fruit that is yellow and green 
de with big seeds. 
Nerve—An intestine of the brain. 
inette—A woman over thirty. 
irustrate—All dressed up. 
tuitar—Something to hold up a stocking. 
imbing—Fat. 
B. If the reader does not find his defini- 
included in this list, he may find it in the 
edition of the paper. 


the Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. has is- 
i revised price lists on gymnasium and play- 
nd apparatus and steel lockers. The new 
show substantial reductions in cost. The 
may be secured by writing to the company, 
© Building, San Francisco. 


Somewhat similar to an organization in south- 
California, steps are being taken in a score 
ore high schools in northern California 
fect an association of high school publica- 
A meeting of the editors of such school 

s has been called at Chico, May 14th. This 
ture should have the cordial support of all 
schools in the district large enough to 
tain such an instrument of publicity and 
ition. In time it is hoped that each school 
profitably support its own printing plant. 


Boston schools have 77 rooms devoted exclu- 
to the backward pupils. But the special 

s thought to be a very small measure of 
total number of weak-minded children in 
publie schools. The less obvious of this class 
the “border-liners,” or “morons,” men and 
en in appalling numbers who stumble along 
igh to old age with just enough wit to 
the foolish-house and not enough to con- 
with the social order. Here is an educa- 
\l problem of the first importance. More, 
it is a problem of parenthood and right 


o 
im. 


lir 


Of 


more than local interest is the announce- 
of a series of ten lectures on the Natural 
tory of the Sierra Nevadas. It will confine 
mainly to the Yosemite Valley. Dr. Bry- 
the lecturer, is economic ornithologist of 
University of California, and official lec- 
* on Yosemite Valley for the United States 
nal Park Service. The meetings will be 
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in the Sterra Educational News 
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Miss Swope’s 
Summer 


School 


| 
{ 
| A Teacher 
! 
| 








Training Course 


1921 


Berkeley Session opens June 27th, 
| in the Frances Willard Interme- 
diate Building, and closes July 
| 15th, 


‘ Long Beach Session opens July 
25th in the Polytechnic High 
School Building, and closes Au- 
gust 12th. 


The course covers the work of 
; the first six grades. The teachers 

receive twelve bulletins with the 
course. 


oa 


For further 
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Miss Caroline Swope 
837 Linden Avenue 
Long Beach, California 
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Healthy Pupils raise School Standards 


Your pupils should have the health-protection of 
ST 
MNDON SCLVICE. 
‘his is the automatic service of toilet paper or towels from dust -and 


germ-proof cabinets that operate without insanitary knobs to touch and 


alld 


serve generously but economically. Ask about our Special Introductory offer 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department M, Albany, N. Y. 
























Makes Old 
SS School 


Desks Look 
2 
Thoroughly cleans and renovates—remov- Like NEW! 


ing all the dirt, gum and grime from the 
surface, penetrating into every crack and 
corner, destroying and removing all the 
dangerous germs, without injuring the 
wood, the glued joints or the _ original 
enamel on the iron frames. The cheapest 
“Health Insurance” you can buy for your 
pupils. 
















"The Plunge 
That Purities” 












Over 1,000,000 Desks Cleaned and Refin- 

ished by our “CASMIRE PROCESS” in the 

past three years by 1189 cities and towns 

in the United States, at a cost for materials 

and labor of from 60c to 75c per Desk. 
Write today for Free Book— 


“FACTS AND FIGURES” 


National Wood Renovating 
Company 


312 Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 
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n the Oakland Technical High School. The 
will cover the subject of outings, from a 
ssion of outing places and equipment, to 
synstrations of flyeasting and lectures on 

and habits of wild flowers, birds and 


Of the new Republic, Finland, it is interest- 
to note an authoritative statement that 
ish culture, both of body and mind, ranks 
the most thorough and progressive in the 

rid.” 


In a recent address before the West Virginia 
te Teachers’ Association, Professor Waitman 
rbe, after noting the character and need of 
.dership in the schools, said: ‘“‘We must give 
re attention to the education and training 
the exceptionally gifted youth. I use the 
rase ‘exceptionally gifted’ in no narrow or 
kish sense. I mean gifted with unusual 
ity, whether it be for business or art or let- 
3; or statecraft or philosophy or organization, 
whatever the field may be. And I make this 

lea for the specially gifted, the boys and girls 
unusual ability, not so much for their own 

ikes as for the sake of our country and for 
sake of civilization itself.” 


“During 1920, there were 71 different institu- 
in this country conducting teacher-train- 
courses in trade and industry. Of the 359 
chers employed, 39 were women, Of the 6112 
ils, 1557 were women, .. . The great 
ik of our industries employing women (in 
itive positions) remain under the old sys- 
of management, and it is here that there 
urgent call for a method of arousing the 
ambitions and showing her how, if she 
s it, her years at the machine can be made 
apprenticeship for higher things.’’—Ida M. 
bell, in “Industrial Management.” 


it seems that five States only have made pro- 
for permanent tenure among teachers— 
fornia, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jer- 
and Oregon. Somewhat better than the an- 
re-employment prevailing in most States, 
he permissive provisions in Ohio and Penn- 
inia that teachers may be employed for a 
-year term. 

\s a phase of the Consolidated vs. One-room 
ol problem it is known that more than 
0 of the at-one-time almost universal one- 
er rural schools have been put out of 
ness. In Indiana 4000 such schools have 
made over into 1000 central schools. 


the slogan “equal opportunity for each child” 
met only by the public school becom- 
such comprehensive type that it shall 
m all the educational work required of it 
community and perform each equally 
All children leaving the public school 
one of five occupations: 
Chey enter the field of higher education. 


Guaranteed 
Playground 
Equipment 


Our new catalog of Guaranteed 
Everwear Playground Equip- 
ment is just off the press. 


Write us for a copy with com- 
plete delivered prices. 


The extensive line of play- 
ground equipment illustrated 
contains many items which are | 
indispensable and at prices | 
which will prove attractive. 


Manufactured by 


Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


C. F. WEBER & CO., Agents | 


98% Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
222-224 So. Los Angeles St, 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St, 
PHOENIX 
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No. 048 Throughout 

the world there are mi 0 

lions of users of this N« er a a 
048 the Falcon,and itis V 

safe to follow the judg 


——aake 6 Cole at 
Leadership 


we 
a 
s* 


‘The special needs of varying types 
of writing have forced a variation 
in the pen itself—to meet these 
needs. Andamong the principal 
' twelve of Esterbrook fame you 
will find your need. ‘They are 
the cwelve most popular pens in 
the world. 


TOOLS, like textbooks, 


when used in schools, must be moder: 
and thoroughly reliable. Manua! 
training schools should equip wit! 


STANLEY 


CARPENTERS’ TOOLS 
—the finest tools made—the choice 
of skilled mechanics. Look for the 
Stanley mark of quality. You’ll find 
iton the best wrought steel hardware, 
too. 

Catalog Sent Upon Request, 17D 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Baitain, Conn. U.S.A. 


RESTERBROOKS 


Choose from the display case in 
any dealer’s, order by number and 
buy them by the box—it is red. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


bstortyook: PENS 


| THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


Established 1867 


' 
' 
' 
Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS ! 
' 

' 

' 

' 














Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland 
1228 Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St. Berkeley 








wee ee we www i 


DIPLOMAS ENGRAVED FROM 


STEEL PLATES 


First quality, selected sheepskins, enclosed in silk-lined portfolios of 
choice leather. Creditable to the institution. Satisfactory to the scholar. 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Samples upon application 316 West Pico Streee LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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rhey enter the field of business. 

They enter the field of industry. 

rhey enter the field of agriculture. 

They enter the field of home-making. 
public school to properly function and 
“proper returns” must shape its courses 

ovide standard training in all these lines. 

JOHN N. GREER. 


Notwithstanding the wondertul growth of li- 
es in numbers and distribution in the 
d States, it is yet true that more than 
our population of nearly 106,000,000 have 
aceess to such reading privileges. It would 
to be a legitimate function of school peo- 
chool societies, school teachers and offi- 
to cultivate such habit among the young 
ill demand the advantage of an accessible 
etion of books for every neighborhood and 
ll classes of people. California has set a 


example 


Nearly one-half of one per cent of our total 
ilation is in our higher institutions of 
ling. Their total enrollment was, however, 

one-fifth of the attendance in high 
ols. In number of secondary school stu- 
to each 1000 of population, California 
is second, 28.5. For the United States the 
o is 17 per 1000. 


Young Brown had caught the craze for mus- 
development, through which, like teething, 
nps, and measles, most young men must go. 
eover, he caught it badly. He was always 
ng to his friends about some new method, 
pparatus, or system, or something. At last 
orm turned. One youthful companion, after 
ning patiently to a lengthy discourse on how 
es made people more healthy, increased 
strength, and lengthened their lives, turned 
rown. “Look here, old man,” he said, “how 
our ancestors? They didn’t use muscle- 
pers, did they?” Brown looked thought- 
ra moment and then his face brightened. 
he retorted, “and where are they now? 

id' 2 


Ny recent election the schools of Cleveland, 
were authorized to issue $15,000,000 of 
“for the purpose of purchasing sites for 
buildings, to erect school houses and to 
1 the same.” <An additional tax levy of 
Is was authorized that will provide $6,000,- 
$7,000,000, annually, for not more than 
years, for salaries and maintenance. Cleve- 
1S a population of nearly 800,000, a school 
iment of 125,000, 4000 teachers and an an- 
hool budget of $10,000,000. 


a} 


Seli-confidence is leader's requisite. “The 
st single requisite, in my opinion, for a 

o be a leader is the willingness on his 

0 take responsibility and to have confi- 

in his judgment. He must, above all 

, be able to handle men succéssfully, and 

) this he must have the power and faculty 
ipelling their confidence in him. Success- 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of the State 
Normal School of San Diego 


FOR TEACHERS 


is planned and administered by ex- 
perts in school work for teachers in 
service, both city and rural. 

The TRAINING SCHOOL is in 


regular session for observation. 


Demonstrations are frequent and 
show every-day methods and re- 
sults, including educational testing. 
Conferences freely arranged. 


Standard collegiate courses are offered. 
Sessions from 8:00 A. M. to 2:45 P. M. 
give afternoon opportunity for the out- 
door recreations for which San Diego is 


famous. 
TWO TERMS 


June 27 to August 5 


August 8 to Sept. 2.....4 weeks 


Bulletin and daily program ready April 15 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks Summer Session——June 27--August 26, 1921 
Regular Annual Session——Sept. 12, 1921--June 2, 1922 


The long summer session gives opportun- 
ity for students to secure a full semester’s 
credit in shop or laboratory courses by 
lengthening the periods for this work dur- 
ing the summer session. A half semes- 
ter’s credit can be secured in five-hour 
academic courses. 
Summer Session credits apply on work 
required for the diploma or degree given 
by The Stout Institute. 
The following groups of courses are of- 
fered: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION —7 profes- 
sional courses, 23 shop courses. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—2S courses, 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS—26 courses. 
SCIENCE AND ACADEMI® WORK RE. 
QUIRED FOR DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 
—IS courses. 
ATHLETIC COACHING—5 courses. 
Catalog giving outlines of courses, sched- 
ule of classes for summer session, and 
full information as to qualifications for 
entrance, requirements for graduation, 
and expenses for summer session or aca- 
demic year, now in press and will be sent 
to anyone on application to 


L. D. HARVEY, President 
The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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| MISS BARNARD’S 
| 


° | 
Kindergarten Normal School || 

(State Accredited List) | 
2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY | 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Kohler & Chase Bidg. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 








CA LIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS | 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San | 


Francisco. Lee F. 


Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art 
and other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 











APPLIED DESIGN 

BASKETRY and BEADWORK 

BATIK and TIED and DYED WORK 

BLACKBOARD DRAWING 

BLOCK PRINTING and STENCILING 

CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 

COSTUME DESIGN and ILLUSTRATION 

ELEWENTARY and ADVANCED 
ANTIQUE 

ELEMENTARY WEAVING 

FIGURE and OUTDOOR SKETCHING 

FREEHAND DRAWING and PERSPEC- 
TIVE 

FURNITURE DESIGN 

GRAPHIC DESIGN and LETTERING 

HOME ARCHITECTURE 

INSTRUMENTAL DRAWING 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

JEWELRY 

LIFE DRAWING and PAINTING 

LOOM WEAVING 


SHORT COURSES IN THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Randolph, Director. 








MECHANICAL DRAWING 

METAL WORK 

METHODS OF TEACHING 

MILLINERY 

MODELING 

OUTDOOR LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

PAPER FOLDING and CARDBOARD 
WORK 

PEN-AND-INK 

PLANT ANALYSIS 

POSTER ART IN ADVERTISING 

POTTERY 

PRIMARY CONSTRUCTION WORK 

PROJECT WORK 

SEWING and DRESSMAKING 

STITCHERY 

TEXTILE WEAVING 

THEORY OF COLOR 

TOY DESIGN and EXECUTION 

WASH DRAWING 

WATER COLOR 





All of the above courses will be given during the 15th annual 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 20 - JULY 30, 1921 





Classes at 
Berkeley and 


Piedmont 
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SQe_S state - ACCREDITED 


2119 Allston Way 
Berkeley, California 
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Write for 
Information 


F. H. Meyer 


Director 
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jeadership consists today in perfect team 
vork, and the most successful leader is he who 
an, with the power of analysis of men, sur- 
sund himself with an organization where 
here is a perfect exchange between himself 
ind his associates of ideas, comments and sug- 
estions, with the ability on his part of in- 
ting free and frank discussion or criticism 

the members of his team and then arriving 
a decision which the entire team will under- 


ke to carry to a successful issue.’ 


The File in History, a book of 72 pages, pub- 
ed by Henry Disston & Sons of Philadelphia, 
r and every body interested in tools should 
ve. The book is in three parts: The file, its 
tory, making and uses; Making the modern 

Forms and uses of files. The book is illus- 
ted with dozens of cuts, showing files in va- 
is forms used by the Egyptians and the Ro- 
ns down through the ages to the large varie- 


now produced to meet the wide demand of 
j 


ae 


rn industry. It is surprising to one who has 
made a special study of the subject to know 

wide uses, and the many styles, shapes and 
ts in which files are made. Manual training 
tructors may secure a copy of the book with- 
expense. Certainly every shop should have 


\ unique outdoor Summer Session will be given 
the foot of Mount Shasta by the Chico State 
Normal School from June 20th to July 29th. 
class rooms are nearly all in the shade of 
pines. Students are housed in tents. For the 
ng session a small dormitory will also be 
ted. Courses will be given in Music, Art, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science, Domestic 
Art Physical Education, Teaching Methods, 
siography, Agriculture, Education, Psychol- 
and Mental Measurements. 


The Charter Day exercises at the University of 
fornia were celebrated Wednesday, March 
-srd. The Charter Day address was delivered by 
Frank Orren Lowden, former Governor of 
State of Illinois. The exercises were held in 
Greek Theatre, the President and Regents, 
ther with faculty and others, marching in 
ession to the Theatre. President Barrows 
‘a number of important announcements re- 
= to gifts to the University, and President 
Mrs. Barrows received guests at the Presi- 

house in the afternoon. 
ere were exercises also in dedication of the 
\rmes Memorial Chair in the Greek Theatre. 
T memorial to William Dallam Armes was 
nted to the University by the Players’ Club 

n Francisco. 


Pomona recently ended at the polls a suc- 
il eampaign for high school bonds of $425,- 

00 It was a three to one favorable vote. The 
will be divided about equally between the 
1 plant and the site. 








Bright Youngsters 
Learn Fast 


It doesn’t take them 
long to know a good 
thing when they 
see it. 


Up to date educa- 
tors realize the value 
of providing their 
pupils with the best 
supplies to do the 
best work. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 


TRADE 





MARK 
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 snacalle of Seuiilisiins California 


Los Angeles 


Send for Announcement of Courses and Visiting Professors 


o, 
% ae oe 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
Summer Session, June 20 to July 29 | 
| 
' 
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Stockton College of Commerce 


The four steps in business life come in the following order: 1. Business Education: 
2. Business Position; 3. Business Experience; 4. Business Success. 

The Stockton College of Commerce gives a very definite training for Business as 
a Profession. The principal courses are: 1. Business Course; 2. Secretarial Course: 
3. Course in Shorthand and Typewriting. 

The demand for our graduates at good salaries exceeds the supply. Students may 
enter at any time. Each course is adapted to the needs of the individual student. 


STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
CALIFORNIA 


STOCKTON, 


i cceh ecehehassinancanesiradesiniatundiiaaibiaiss 
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Teachers: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

A Heald Business Training } 
will make your services more | 
valuable—whether you decide | 
to follow the teaching profes- | 
| 

i 

\ 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

' 





sion or enter the business field. 


Enroll Your Name on the Heald 
Register 


SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Francisco Oakland 


. 
| 
| 


Sacramento San Jose 


ae 
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rhe National Society for Vocational Education 
\nnual Meeting at Atlantic City in the 
eding the meeting of the National Su- 
lents. This meeting was very largely at- 
e program was varied and covered all 
industrial and vocational activities: 
or continuation school work, rehabili- 
ichievements under the Smith-Hughes 
eyicultural education, commercial educa- 

i home making courses. 


rhe commercial exhibits at the Superintend- 
Convention at Atlantic City were installed 
nillion dollar pier in the auditorium of 

the general sessions were held. There has 
been a good deal of disappointment 
matter of commercial exhibits. Sometimes 
ive been situated so far from the general 

ng place as to be inaccessible. This year it 
asy to step out of the auditorium into the 
exhibit room. Throughout the days of the 
vention and of the meeting of the National 
ty for Vocational Education the exhibits 
and crowds were in attendance 


past 


ope ned 


nstantly. 


District Superintendent George W. Hall of San 
eo has formed an “‘opportunity class’’ in one 
his schools, basing the membership upon the 

ts of a mental test, and has selected Miss 


rion Brown as the teacher. The boys and 
are registered in the seventh grade and 
doing a year’s work in one semester. Hall 


been conducting a series of group tests in 
lepartment and took the “step forward edu- 
nally” after compiling a chart showing 
the San Mateo classes stood relative to the 
tests given in Pittsburg and Washington, 
He taken a serious attitude also to- 

d the application of Binet tests and is en- 
voring to place the pupils in his community 
better position as the result of his study. 
ichers in his department share his pro- 

ve attitude toward the modern idea of 
gs pupils in accordance with mental tests. 


has 


Ohio State University has adopted the 48-week 
I equal terms. On the part of both 
and board of trustees, the resolution was 

mously adopted. 


of four 


Denver has adopted the Single Salary Schedule. 
ers of equal preparation and experience, 


sfully teaching in any grade of our public 
from the kindergarten to the high 
| inclusive will receive the same salary.” 


s intortunate 


tix 


that so little importance ap- 
is attached to “professional” training. 
holds the “A, B. degree from a standard 
university,” the salary range is from 
$2880, with no requirement of profes- 
onal training. Similarly one holding the A. M. 
Sree may reach a maximum salary of $3080, his 
ly professional training being his 10 years of 
racticing on the children. Denver has taken a 
ep forward, but in the matter of a prerequisite 
professional preparation, California is well in 
ivance. When will our School Boards adopt the 
Denver plan of teachers’ salaries? 


one 
n1legRe or 


200 to 
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‘“‘A Foolish Virgin Comes 
Knocking at Your Door” 


A Pennsylvania teacher writes: ve 
foolish virgin comes knocking at your 
door. Some time ago I wrote you for in- 


formation and received full and plenty, 
but put off from day to day doing what lI 


knew would be for my own good. Since 
then I have had two spells of grippe or 


flu and a twisted ankle. Now I am on the 

shelf again on account of sickness. Have 

not been in school for three months. 
“How soon after I get well may I enter 





the 3. C.. Uae 

Why should any teacher take the 
chanees that this “foolish virgin” did 
when for less than five cents a day you 













can have T. C. U. Protection? 


What T.C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
you are totally disabled by Accident or 
Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 


a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from . 
work. It will pay you $11.67 a week when 
















you are quarantined and your salary 
stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,500 for 
major accidents, or for accidental loss of 


life. <All benefits doubled for 
dents. Protects during 
riod, too. 

Send for our booklet, 
T. C. U. Protection in detail, and shows 
you what hundreds of teachers all over 
the country think of it. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Fill out, cut off and mail the coupon for 
information 


travel acci- 
the vacation pe- 


which explains 









FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U, Bldg., LineoIn, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole iP 
story and booklet of testimonials. 













PN sinc cexendivnds teed et tts ia ghee aadsbileieloassiiseukcnd 
Address aa i 
(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation.) 









as 
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RE: Bay your school 
| and janitors’ 

b supplies from 
Headquarters 





WRITE TODAY for quotations 
on anything you need for your 
School. We are Headquarters 
» for School Supplies, as well as 
everything your Janitor needs to 
keep the school clean from top 

to bottom; including our famous 

: “CASMIRE PROCESS” for the 
sanitary renovation and refin- 

ishing of School Desks—making 

them as good as new; our 
| Haynes Electric-Vacuum Black- 
board Eraser Cleaner; our P. V. 

; Cleaner for cleaning wood work 
and walls; our National Furni- 

ture Polish, ete. etc. Large 

stocks and prompt deliveries 


a guaranteed, at money-saving 
prices. Orders received for 
July delivery with September 

4 dating. 








**Our 
Goods must 
make good 
or we will’’ 


Our California House at Oakland, 
312-12th Street, solicits your busi- 
ness. Prompt Service and Satis- 
factory Goods. Write today for 
prices, ete. 


Company 


312-12th Street, Oakland, Calif. 
Home Office and Factory: Kansas City, Mo. 
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National Wood Renovating 


FURNACE ROOM DOORS 


Precaution against fire must be 
taken when it comes to the walls 
and door openings separating the 
furnace room and the school 
proper. 


Even in the mildest and most un- 
varying climates, well seasoned 
wood will show signs of weakness 
in such a place. The heat, the dry- 
ness and the humidity on the one 
side, with possibly a gymnasium 
or shower baths on the other are 
sure to tell on wood trim. 


In a certain school where metal 
doors and casings were used with 
a wood buck, the wooden buck 
swelled to such an extent as to 
make it impossible to close the 
door. If wood will act like this 
when protected by metal, what 
will it do when it is not incased? 


Dahlstrom hollow metal doors 
and interior trim will eliminate 
this trouble, as well as absolutely 
prevent a fire from passing the 
otherwise fireproof wall. 


4 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company 
411 Buffalo Street 
Jamestown, New York 


San Francisco Office 
921 Hearst Building 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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in the N. E. A. meeting at Salt Lake City last 
lv. there were, as shown by the volume of 









ceedings just out, eleven addresses upon the 









eral topic, “Participation of the Teaching : ' 
2 f in School Administration.” Of these, four ’ 
from southern teachers. With one or two Cc 00 uying 
. ptions only, perhaps, the several discussions 
conciliatory and sensible, showing a de- 
to find the best way for teachers to voice Good judgment in buying means 
influence in securing helpful school ad- . om - r 
. abr a choosing that which is best for the 
stration. Dr. Harlan Updegraff’s comparison , ; 
principles underlying the co-operation de- purpose in mind. , 
3 be as particularly temperate and clear. : ‘ 5 s ; 
B scribed was partic I Is it suitable, is it good quality 
: s always least expensive il » 
As a hint of better things ih store from our (é ’ oo I 1 in the 
: © ‘ yj ine? 
shboring republic: Exchange’ scholarships, end), and fair in price? 
om , by various Chambers of Commerce, . ~ : 
noted by various ee : These questions satisfactorily an- ' 
d other business organizations, educational $ 












titutions and distinguished individual inter- swered, one is sure of any pur- 
_ are projected to “promote the exchange of chase. 
cational opportunities between the two 

ntries for deserving young men in college Bank Stock paper, made into blank 

i university, commercial and_ technical books for every school use, is suit- 

rses, and apprenticeships in factories and able for pen or pencil; it is good 


ness houses in the United States and Mex- 

Free scholarships have been promised by 

i Mexican institutions. The hope is expressed More than this, its neutral tint is 
; 1500 to 2000 young Mexicans may in time 
yught into this association. “A thousand 


quality; it is economical in price. 







restful to the eyes. 












: ‘ican students studying in the universities Bank Stock is made into: 
f this country would work wonders in wiping 

: the animosities of the past.” Composition Books 
: Coordinate Pads 














Lodi has done herself honor in naming one Filler and Filler Tablets 
; er public schools the “Clyde Needham Gram- Fools Cap and Legal Cap 
: School,” in memory of a local son who uegal scarey 
{ his life on one of the battlefields of France. Mathematics Tablets 
' Needham was no less honored in peace Memo Books 
i in war—sturdy, industrious, unselfish and Music Blanks ' 
} tic. The memorial may seem less preten- ee one 
; than certain of the expensive monuments Penmanship Pads 
‘ ‘ther places, but the very name and its Scratch Pads 
‘ estiveness will be, to the children, a con- Shorthand Note Books 
nt reminder of the wisdom of the hero's vir- Spelling Blanks ‘ 
of industry and patriotism, which the Typewriter Pads 
tn see ta. ak Writing Tablets 


Send for samples and prices of the 


Irom recent reports from the University of 
groups that interest you. 


ornia it appears that, as usual, the schol- 
standing of the girls in Greek Letter 
rities exceeds that of fraternity records by 
nsiderable margin. Of the former, four so- 
s stand higher than any men’s organiza- 
and the lowest mark of the sororities is 
the thirteen best standings among ap- 
ximately 50 fraternities. 











Panne tS RA AMALIE Nb oe 













liow like the slogan used in California in the 
nt campaign for Amendment Sixteen is the 


wing: “Tax the property where it is, and ° 
i the money where the children are.” This The Mysell- Rollins , 








1oted from a Better-Schools Campaign docu- 
t in Indiana, in which it is argued that the Bank Note Co. 

should become the principal taxing unit : 
school purposes and bear not less than 75 32 Clay St. San Francisco 
cent of the financial burden of maintaining Makers 


ortunities for schooling throughout the com- 
wealth. 
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School Crayons 
——SESeSeaSEaSESoSEo—E—E—EESEESOX—=EE_= 


C. F. WEBER & CO., 


SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 
PHOENIX CHICAGO RENO 


The Best Is the Most Economical 
a for Your Schools. 


We carry the largest and 
most complete stocks of the 
ee best in school supplies and fur- 

niture on the Pacific Coast. 


<iollhareataase 


We manufacture and pur- 
chase in large quantities which 
enables us to give prompt ser- 
vice and furnish the best in 
school supplies at reasonable 
prices. , 


seitemns ve 


Estimates furnished 
promptly. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


i) 
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(AUN MO — Shr ’ 
DENVER, COLORADO 
June 20 to July 15, 1921 


Instruction will be given in 
Supervision | 
Methods of Teaching ft 
Penmanship Psychology 
Pedagogy and Practice 


in 


fami Milheed e | 
| 
| 


( “ Z9ARM MOVEMENT WRITING 


For Particulars address 


ee 


The Zanerian College of 


Penmanship | 
Columbus, Ohio | 


Bradley Quality 
Material 


Bradley’s School Drawing Papers 


2 ELE AORN AT LER ARENAS NOTRE Fe UN NN NIL, 


“A paper for every purpose’ 


MSE rau 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
We carry in stock al 1 | 
sizes of a carefully | 
prepared line of | 
school Water C r | 
and Drawing Pa: | 
in Manila, W/! 
Buff and Gray: 7 
lected with a vie t | 
supplying every demand of Modern t | 
Education. These papers are unsur | 
passed by any on the market in tex! | 
surface, quality or price. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Send for sample book. 


San Francisco Reno MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 
Los Angeles Phoenix 
20 Second St., San Francisco 
TNA TNE 0 DD) ED) DD ED CD RD one ° 
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vyho contributed to the 


wards, 


W. Lindsay, 


There 
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(Continued from Page 189) 


success of the meetings. 
The election of officers resulted in the choice 
r President of Superintendent Clarence W. Ed- 
Vice-President, Mildred 
ekham, Coalinga; Secretary, James A. McGuf- 
Hubbard, Lindsay. 


Fresno County; 


Fresno; Treasurer, O. S. 


\iembers of the Federal Council chosen are: E, 


Fresno; Miss M. L. Richmond, Han- 
ord, and Winifred Wear, 
Among resolutions of endorsement were those 


Chowchilla. 


regarding certain legislative measures, and pro- 
viding for the sending of copies of these resolu- 


ons to the various Assemblymen and Senators. 
was endorsement given the principles of 
msolidation of schools and the establishment 
f a Department of Visual Education, under di- 
ection of the State Board. Mr. J. F. Graham 
cted as Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 


Dr. G. W. A. Luckey, for 
ected with the University 
en appointed as specialist in foreign educa- 
nal systems to serve under the United States 
mmissioner of Education. Dr. Luckey’s chief 
ssion will be to keep in touch with the prog- 
s of education in all the more enlightened 
intries of the world, and to put his findings 
such form as to be best utilized by educators 
the United States. This work is especially 
rrtant at this time. 


many years con- 
of Nebraska, has 


At the request School 
\griculture of 
W. H. 


ly gave 


ot the faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State College, 
Kilpatric of Teachers College re- 
a course of lectures for the profes- 
nal training of college teachers. “The world 


move.” 


leaving teaching for 

“After spending thou- 

academic and profes- 

and loving teaching, I left 

ecause the janitor in the building, who could 

ither read nor write, was making more sal- 
than I did,”’ 


In explanation of his 
iness, one man said: 
nds of dollars on my 

il education, 


Chico high school is added to the list of those 
lertaking student self-government. The com- 
tee, acting as a student court to handle in- 

order, consists of three seniors and 

from each of the other three classes. The 

dent of the student body is ex-officio a 


a 
ber, 


tions of 


KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 
and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 


Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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is reported that, 
York 
French; 14,500, 
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War, 
Civics, 


Geography, 


OUTLINE 


Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various. branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 25c. 


Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. mips nd Bx 17, Breoklyn, N.Y. 


eee ea 


An Ideal Vacation 


Holland 
Italy 


England 
France 
Belgium Greece 


weekly through 
September. 


Tours 
turning 
and up. 


June, re- 
Prices $650 


sailing 
early in 


Our Leadership Equalled by None 


Also early tours to the Riviera 


Italy 


spring 


Spain and 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


17 Boyd Street Newton, Mass, 


History, 
Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 

| 

‘ 

‘ 

4 

' 

4 

‘ 

¢ 

4 
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Mt. Shasta 


Summer Session 


Cuico State NorMa 
At Foot of Mt. Shasta 


June 20 to July 29 


Courses in Music, Art, Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, Domes- 
tic Art, Physical Education, Teach- 
ing Methods, Physiography, Agri- 
culture, Education, Psychology, and 
Mental Measurements. 


RECREATION: Fishing, Boating, 
Swimming, Hiking. 

Total cost for six weeks, board and tent 
accommodations (individual bedding ex- 


cepted) for $60.00 with registration fee of 
$10.00 or a total of $70.00. 


For Information Address 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
State Normal School, 
Chico, California 


Of foreign language studies by 
in all the hi 
28,000 are studying Spanish; 
Latin; 168, Greek; 144, 


our youth, it 
zh schools of New 
20,000, 
Italian 


City, 


and 60 German! 


News 








Ray 
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ite 
’ Plan to Use Them in 


Ora ae “The Per Pictures 


And in Teaching Language, Literature, History and Geography 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 











F ONE CENT SIZE, 3x3%, for 50 or more. 
a TWO CENT SIZE, 5%xS8, for 25 or more. 
ee Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. Three Cents 
Each for 15 or more. Order now for Spring Bird Study. 
ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. Price $1.75 for one; 
; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. Postpaid. Size, including 
s margin, 22x28 inches. 
Send 15 Cents for our 64 Page CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature 
ve illustrations. [Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending 
the 15 cents, in coin.] 
’ The Perry Pictures Company, Box 24, Malden, Massachusetts Song of the Lark—Breto: 
-—<—<— <2 ee ew ew we we ee t— 
‘ ‘ 
Co-operation | 
/ 
Will be necessary between the buyer of school supplies and the | 
dealer. 
. With an unusual increase of over 25% in the attendance in the 
schools of California combined with depleting of the stocks on 
hand in the schools will make an extraordinary demand for goods 
i and unless we can have the co-operation of the buyers for the 
e) schools in placing their orders at once, it will be impossible to 
i have merchandise to deliver at the opening of school. We antici- 
pate the wants but it is almost impossible to foresee just what 
{ will be called for. 
7 Impress this on your mind—that we will bill all goods at the 


market price at time of shipment, should there be any reduction 
in prices. 


| H. S:CReckER Go. bc, 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS AND WELCH Co. DIVISION 
Two Stores in Los Angeles alias 


Hi sues] 723-725 SOUTH HILL STREET | thins 
Hy snus | 250-252 SOUTH SPRING STREET | rice 


OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND SACRAMENTO 





; The use of the auto for the transportation From a recent study of the school situation, |! 


of school children grows in favor. In Jefferson 


A 


seems that of the 600,000 teachers in the United 
County, Alabama, automobiles are used over 


States, not less than 160,000 quit their posts ‘ast 
twenty-two of the twenty-six routes operated. 


The routes vary in length from six to forty- FO en ee ee pr 
eight miles. There is room for more application to these those who quit for other and eustor i 
of this same policy in California to the ad- Teasons, and it will be apparent how seriousiy 
vantage of the children both on the road and inexperience in the corps of teachers menaces 
in the schoolroom. the legitimate work of the schools. 
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California 
‘Teachers Association 


Teachers’ Registration and Placement Bureau 


FLOOD BUILDING 


SE SOE Ce Te eta aiaeN a 


ee ald. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The services of the Bureau are 
available for all school officials and 


members of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


aS 


Address all communicattons to 


California Teachers’ Association 


Teachers’ Registration and Placement Bureau 


FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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TOOL INFORMATION 






THAT YOU CAN USE 


ISSTON educational literature is in use in manual 


training schools in all parts of the country as text 


books. We have prepared these books for educational 


work of this kind and believe you can find many things of 


value inthem. Here is a list of those more commonly used, 


and a brief explanation of their contents: 


The Saw in History.—A descrip- 
tion of the development of the 
saw from the days of the prehits- 
toric stone saw to the efficient 
fast working steel tool of today 
The second part of the book con- 


tains a d@iscussion of all the 
many types of modern sawea and 
their use 


The File in History.—One of the 
first files was a hollowed-out 
stone The development of files 
from that date to this is an in- 
teresting story The many kinds 
of files and their uses are also 
described in this book We be- 
lieve The File in History” is 
the first book covering this sub- 


Why a Saw Cuts.—Have you ever 
attempted to describe the exact 
reason why a saw will cut thru 
wood or metal? This operation 


is clearly and interestingly ex- 
plained in our booklet 


Disston File Chart.—The itmpor- 
tant shapes of files and styles of 
teeth are illustrated on this 
chart The chart is made in 
poster size. 


Disston Saw Chart.—\ chart 1I- 
lustrating and describing differ 
ent saws A large poster that 
can be seen easily and gives the 
student a very good idea of the 
different Kinds of saws. 


Farm Book.—Saws and tools used 
on farms are described in this 
book. A very interesting tool 
book to be used in connection 
with agricultural study. 


How a Disston Saw Is Made.— 
There are more than eighty op- 
erations required to make a 
Disston Hand Saw—these are de- 
scribed in this booklet on our 
manufacturing process, 


We are glad to supply these books free of cost to instructors. 
If you have not seen them, we suggest you write to us at once for 


sample copies. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 















FOR PATE 


